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UR hesitation last week to take the news of the 

() Allies’ acceptance of the Tsar’s arbitration at 
its face value has been more than justified by 

events. The end of the Balkan crisis is not yet. It 
seems scarcely worth while to say that war between 
Bulgaria and Servia may still be declared at almost any 
moment, because,whilst the fact is obvious, the whole 
history of the negotiations is so full of rapid changes of 
front and sudden new groupings that one danger is 
scarcely over before another and a totally different one 
is creating apprehension all over Europe. Only a few 
weeks ago we were daily expecting a rupture over the 
Scutari question, in which we most of us, rightly or 
wrongly, anticipated that Servians and Bulgarians 
would be found fighting side by side, still brothers in 
arms, against Austria. Now the newspapers are telling 
us that there is something in the nature of an under- 
standing which, in the event of war, may range Austria 
on the side of Bulgaria, against Servia and Greece sup- 
ported by Russia. So far Servia and Greece appear to 
have been working hand in glove together, but next 
week we may hear that the Greeks, having come to an 
understanding with the Bulgarians over Salonika, have 
transferred their friendship. Such a development may 
not be very probable, but who is there bold enough to 
say that it is impossible? At all events, whilst such 
rapid shuffling and reshuffling of the cards is going on, 
prediction is vain work which we may leave to those 
for whom it provides a profession. The most dis- 


quieting piece of news, however, comes this week from 
Paris, where the first sittings of the Financial Com- 
mission have indicated that unanimity of the Great 
Powers is not quite so perfect as had been thought. 


* * ok 


The new Persian Blue Book is not only, as it has been 
called, an astonishing publication ; it is a painful and 
ominous document, which no one who follows the 
course of our Imperial affairs in the East can read with- 
out distress. The 311 pages of this Further Corre- 
spondence respecting the Affairs of Persia records the 
progressive anarchy of eleven months (March, 1912, to 
February, 1913); the breakdown of all authority, 
Governmental and tribal ; the plundering of foreigners ; 
the imploring cries for money; the unresting depreda- 
tions of the ex-Shah’s brother, Salar-ed-Dowleh. So 
far Sir Edward Grey has stuck closely to a policy of 
non-intervention ; and it is a decidedly significant thing 
at the moment that the T'imes should use this Blue Book 
as the text of an appeal for the complete abandonment 
of the very considerable British interests in Southern 
Persia. It is clear, on the evidence of the dispatches, 
that we must either do this or make up our minds to 
shoulder “fresh and dangerous burdens” in that 
region—burdens which neither the British Foreign 
Office nor the Government of India wants to undertake 
or would be supported by public opinion in seeking to 
undertake. There remains the question of statesman- 
ship and Imperial obligation; whether the ruin of 
an ancient kingdom would have come about if Britain 
had from the first played her part with ability and 
sincerity. The Blue Book does not help much towards 
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answering that question; but it has, we fear, been 
answered decisively by events, and in a manner un- 
favourable to the British Foreign Office. 

* * ** 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which was given a 
second reading on Tuesday by a remarkably large 
majority, is one of those measures which can only be 
described as regrettable necessities. Weeks of valuable 
Parliamentary time have been consumed, and a vast 
amount of bitterness and resentment stirred up; and 
all to serve what we, in company probably with the 
great majority of English people, cannot help regarding 
as a trivial purpose. It is admitted that without dis- 
endowment there would have been no effective support 
for the Bill; in other words, that the main object of 
Welsh Nonconformists is to divert certain funds (amount- 
ing altogether to a sum almost negligible as public 
expenditure goes nowadays) from the Anglican Church 
to public institutions. On the face of it, it would have 
been far sounder statesmanship for the Church to have 
been allowed to keep her ancient endowments and for 
Mr. Lloyd George to have found out of the ordinary taxes, 
if necessary, and handed over to the Welsh local 
authorities twice the sum involved. But we are bound 
to admit that that course was not open to the Liberal 
Party. There is no doubt that the mass of the Welsh 
people have long desired Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment so ardently as to put it right at the top of 
their political programme: it has been for them the 
issue of issues. That being so—whatever we may think 
of their motives—there was, and is, no practical demo- 
cratic alternative to letting them have their way. 

x * * 

If Wales had been a separate self-governing com- 
munity Disestablishment would have been a realised 
fact decades since. That, we presume, is agreed. But 
what is not so generally realised is that in a democratic 
State, composed, as the United Kingdom is, of various 
units, it is a condition of a stable and successful central 
government that each unit should be satisfied that it 
has nothing to gain by dismemberment. It is unneces- 
sary to discuss “ nationality ’’ or to define what con- 
stitutes a “ unit,’’ for the units have a way of defining 
themselves. It is sufficient to say that where a terri- 
torial section (as distinguished from a distributed party) 
of the community makes a vehement and sustained 
demand for certain measures affecting itself alone, its 
demand must be granted. The alternative is disruption 
in one form or another. Ireland (excluding Ulster) is 
a case in point. Probably Ulster is another case in 
point, but here the conclusion is less certain because so 
far Ulster has had no opportunity of discovering by 
experience whether her desire to be governed by a 
Parliament at Westminster can survive the setting up 
of a Parliament in Dublin. What, however, we wish 
here to enter a protest against is the view, current still 
amongst Liberals as amongst Conservatives, that the 


democratic justification of a local measure, such as a 
Welsh Disestablishment, depends upon a majority of 
the electors of England, Scotland and Ireland being 
converted to it. ‘To assume that on this issue the vote 
of, say, a citizen of Norwich should carry precisely the 





same weight as that of a citizen of Carnarvon is to beg 
one of the most vital questions of democracy. 


* * * 


The great strike in the Midlands still continues. The 
General Electric Company, of Witton, employing 3,000 
hands, has conceded the minimum rates of 23s. for 
men and 12s. for women ; and another large works in the 
same neighbourhood has followed suit. Most of the 
other employers appear to be more than half willing to 
do the same, but are afraid that the granting of these 
rates to their unskilled employees will lead to demands 
on the part of the skilled for corresponding increases. 
In this fear they are probably justified, though whether 
the gap which exists at present between the wages of 
skilled and unskilled workers is always going to be as 
wide as it is now is another question. Naturally, the 
skilled workers will maintain it as far as they can, and 
there is no doubt that many employers attach consider- 
able importance to it. Not long ago one large firm in 
the North, widely known for its good treatment of its 
employees in general, was actually deterred from doing 
more for its unskilled hands by the fear of diminishing 
the gap between the two classes. The men and women 
now on strike, however, are evidently in a determined 
mood, and there is not much doubt that most, if not all, 
of the employers concerned will be forced to grant the 
minimum. Meanwhile, in addition to the 30,000 wage- 
earners already out, another 10,000 metal workers in 
the same area are threatening to “* down tools ”’ with the 
same demand. 

* *K * 

The societies working the Insurance Act are, it seems, 
already seriously concerned about the unexpected 
number and duration of the illnesses of working women, 
which the officials ascribe to the fact that the Sickness 
Benefit—a uniform seven and sixpence a week—is 
nearly as much as the woman’s wages when well. To 
meet this difficulty it is suggested (by the men) that the 
Benefit should be reduced. As the Act is to be amended, 
we warn the women to look out. Down to what figure 
shall their Benefit be reduced, in order that it may be 
less than the earnings of the poorest working woman ? 
“Her history,” records The Daily Citizen interviewer 
of a Midland mother of the race, “ is that for nine years 
she has been a slave in the brickyards earning six shillings 
a week.” There are, in the United Kingdom, probably 
half a million adult women workers who do not earn 
more than such a sum (say £16 a year). The Government 
actuaries advised Mr. Lloyd George in November, 1911, 
that no fewer than 95,000 adult men and 711.000 adult 
women would be found working for a rate of remuner- 
ation (including all tips, perquisites, bonuses, cottages, 
food, or requisites supplied under value, etc.) less than two 
shillings for a single day’s labour, which means, of course, 
much less than earnings of £30 a year. It is, we must 
admit, absurd for Mr. Lloyd George to be paying these 
half a million women more to stay at home and be ill 
than togo out towork. But he did it with his eyes open. 
The remedy is not to cut down the woman’s Sickness 
Benefit to less than starvation, but to apply the Trade 
Boards Act to all persons earning less than “ the 
National Minimum,” and, by prompt legal compulsion, 
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out of the abundant surplus that exists, to raise all 
wages to that point. 
* * ok 

Sir Edward Carson and the Ulster M.P.’s have 
absented themselves from the “ farce’ in the House of 
Commons (not forgetting to pair beforehand with the 
** vile conspirators’). They have toured Scotland and 
East Anglia; but a Redmondite party is hard on their 
heels, “ going wherever the foes of their land go to 
blacken her.” How humiliating for self-respecting 
Irishmen, this spectacle of Irish leaders imploring the 
reluctant crowds of Glasgow and Norwich to listen to 
their abuse of each other and judge between them! At 
Edinburgh, however, Sir Edward Carson declared that 
he was ready to meet his opponents on the question of 
local government: an admission that Catholic Ireland 
stands within the pale of civilisation. It was an Irish 
Executive to which he objected. But if we are to 
believe the remarks made by his principal lieutenant, 
Mr. James Campbell, at the same meeting, Ulstermen 
would be straining the limits of conciliation if they were 
to meet on the question as to whether Catholics or 
Nationalists should be allowed to live at all. We only 
refer to Mr. Campbell’s anti-Catholic violence in order 
to point out that he has been repudiated by the organ 
of the Southern Unionists, the Irish Times, which in reply 
to a protesting correspondent asserts that in the south 
and west the most cordial relations exist between Irish- 
men of different creeds. It is, indeed, a matter of deep 
concern to the small Protestant minority in the south 
and west that the sectarian character of the present 
controversy should not be emphasied. This minority, 
if not yet resigned to Home Rule, is in no mood for 
martyrdom and does not wish to be differentiated on the 
score of sect as a preliminary to the proclamation by 
Mr. Campbell of a state of religious war in Ireland. 


% * cy 


The entire European Press has been celebrating the 
Jubilee of the German Emperor. We gather that his 
two great achievements are (1) the maintenance of 
European peace, and (2) the preparation for European 
war. By some he is acclaimed as the greatest of “ war 
lords”’; by others as the “ Prince of Peace.” Chau- 
vinist organisations from the four quarters of the 
German Empire vie with Peace Societies from America 
and Great Britain in their manifestations of admiration 
and their pans of praise. We do not venture to say 
that these two streams of testimony to the greatness of 
the German Emperor are conflicting, or that the two 
characters which he has from time to time assumed 
are necessarily inconsistent with each other. But under 
the circumstances our sympathies are with the much- 
criticised leaders of German Social Democracy, the 
leaders, that is to say, of fifteen millions of the Emperor's 
subjects. The attitude of the Socialist members of the 
Reichstag, as more than one newspaper complains, has 
been one of resolute abstention from these demonstra- 
tions, both in and out of Parliament, and an impartial 
refusal in the midst of these “ national rejoicings ” 
either to denounce or to praise His Imperial Majesty. 
Meanwhile the capitalists, big and small, of Germany 
and Austria are, we are informed, also silently com- 





menting on the two-sided achievement of the Hero of 
To-day. They have been withdrawing over fifty 
millions sterling from the banks of their respective 
countries and storing it away, in bank notes and gold 
pieces, in whatever form of burglar-proof safe may be 
the modern equivalent of the “ old stocking.” 
bo * a 

There is a certain humour in the choice of Buda 
Pesth for the biennial session, during the present week, 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, for in 
Austria-Hungary both political organisations and public 
meetings of women are forbidden by law. This did not 
prevent the thousand delegates from the twenty-eight 
different countries comprising the Alliance from holding 
a successful public demonstration of women under the 
thin disguise of an “ At Home”’ in a beautiful hall in 
Vienna, to which every woman was invited. The city 
police had been apparently told to “let the women 
do as they pleased.” 


* * * 


Certainly the delegates had an amazing amount of 
progress to report. America stands first. The four 
States in which women vote have grown to nine (besides 
one territory), including large and populous Illinois. In 
five other States the measure has definitely passed the 
legislatures, whilst in four more it has passed one 
chamber, so that the adoption of the necessary amend- 
ment of the constitution in these States is looked for 
within the next two or three years. Meanwhile a 
Committee of the Federal Senate has recommended a 
constitutional amendment giving votes to women 
throughout the whole United States. In Australia, 
where women now vote everywhere, three were candi- 
dates at the recent election, and one polled over 10,000 
votes. In China women actually sat in the provincial 
assembly which met at Canton under the provisional 
constitution. A Chinese lady was coming as a delegate 
to the Buda Pesth Congress, but was accidentally pre- 
vented from attending. For Europe it was reported 
that Norway had just enlarged its limited franchise into 
complete suffrage for women. In Denmark and Sweden 
enfranchising bills have passed the Lower House, and 
one in Portugal has passed the Senate. In Iceland a 
women’s franchise clause was generally accepted, but 
the measure had to be withdrawn on other grounds. 
Bohemia claims that women have never been dis- 
franchised, and one was actually elected to the Diet, 
only to be excluded by the refusal of the officials to 
return her name. The delegates from France, Germany 
and the United Kingdom shared with those from Turkey, 
Russia and Spain the disappointment of having no 
actual achievement to report. 

* * ok 

We are not very clear as to the exact offences for 
which some, at least, of the six employees of the W.S.P.U. 
were sentenced on Tuesday. Here, for example, are 
the facts of one case. Mrs. Sanders, charged with con- 
spiracy and incitement, is in receipt of a responsible 
clerk’s salary for doing a responsible clerk’s work and no 
more. She has never spoken in public, written anything, 
or put her name to anything, and had as little to do 
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with determining the policy of the W.S.P.U. as she had 
in swaying the councils of the Cabinet. No incriminating 
papers or articles were found at her house, which was 
ransacked by the police. Had she been described as 
“head bookkeeper ’”’ instead of “ financial secretary,” 
nobody would have regarded her as anything more than 
an employee, which, in fact, was all she was, acting 
always under instructions, which, incidentally, specific- 
ally forbade her participating in any “ militant ’’ under- 
taking. The resonance of her title seems to have been 
the only reason for her receiving the severe sentence of 
fifteen months in the third division, with a proportion of 
the costs of the prosecution. 
* * * 

The arrest of Mrs. Pankhurst before instead of after 
the funeral procession of Emily Davison was perhaps the 
coarsest blunder the Home Office has yet been responsible 
for in its struggle with the Militant Suffragists; and 
that is saying a good deal. Such epithets as “ sickening”’ 
and “ filthy’’ were very freely applied to it on Saturday ; 
and it is difficult to pretend that the exact shade of 
feeling aroused could have been expressed otherwise. 
In the West End and along Shaftesbury Avenue, the 
spectators did what Mr. McKenna ought to have done— 
they took off their hats, and in many cases showed con- 
siderable emotion. Even in Judd Street, the centre of 
St. Pancras slumdom, the blackguardism that cannot 
respect a heroic opponent, though present, was out- 
numbered and powerless. Mrs. Pankhurst’s desire to 
join the procession gave the Government just one 
chance of outraging the prevailing feeling. It took it. 
And it is probably quite sincerely convinced that the 
great heart of England was with it on the occasion. 
Quem Deus vult perdere, ete. 

* * * 

We greatly doubt whether Mr. McKenna is fully alive 
to the facts as to Mrs. Pankhurst’s physical condition. 
He is, of course, kept informed of the reports of the 
prison doctors, but are these sufficient ?_ It is a point 
of honour inside the profession always to maintain the 
convention that, apart from specialism, one medical 
man is exactly as good as another, and we are not going 
to deny that this convention is a wise or proper one. 
But on occasions such as the present it is worth remem- 
bering that it is a convention, that prison doctors are 
prison doctors, and that a great deal is hanging on the 
soundness of their opinion in this case. We understand 
that on her third release last Monday, after some 48 
hours in prison without food or water, Mrs. Pankhurst 
was in a state of prostration which fell little short of 
being beyond remedy. If she is arrested again without 
being allowed time to become convalescent she will in 
all probability be released only to die. We are not con- 
cerned here to offer any comment upon the new form of 
capital punishment legalised by the Cat and Mouse Bill ; 
we have only to point out that it will not be open to 
Mr. McKenna, or anyone else, to say after the event 
that he did not know what was happening. If Mrs. 
Pankhurst should die, the Home Secretary will have 
personally to shoulder the whole responsibility ; he 
cannot and wilt not be allowed to shelter himself behind 
the backs of his medical officials. 


THE SICK NOT TREATED 


E venture to put it to the Cabinet, the Liberal 

Ww Press, and the Liberal Members of Par- 

liament, that there is, even in the stupidest 
electorate, a limit beyond which their combination of 
self-deception and bluff will not carry them. What do 
they suppose is being thought about the Insurance Act ? 
This very week we are promised an amending Bill which, 
it is carefully explained, is not to touch any one of the 
principal grievances, which will omit those of greatest 
urgency, and which has not even the merit of dispensing 
with the statutory necessity of a further amending Bill 
in the very next session of Parliament. 

We do not propose to trouble here about the cloud 
of detailed alterations of the law that are being clamoured 
for by all concerned. We doubt whether the gravest 
of all the failures of the Act—one which represents the 
actual bankruptcy of the administration—has even yet 
penetrated to the mind of the Prime Minister or the 
Chief Party Whip. 

The one great advantage of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
scheme was that—whatever the cost, whatever the 
individual hardship, whatever the regimentation that it 
involved—the nation was at any rate to have the assur- 
ance that sickness was to be treated. We were to be 
henceforth, it was said, a “ nation insured.”’ Now, the 
sick are not being treated. Worse still, the medical 
attendance and treatment which Parliament has voted 
are being deliberately withheld from them by the 
Insurance Commissioners, acting, so we are informed, 
on the express orders of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

We are not here referring to the fact that, although 
eight-ninths of the households are covered by the com- 
pulsorily exacted contributions, only three-ninths of 
the population are “ insured persons,”’ all the children 
and most of the women being omitted. Thus, for six 
cases of sickness out of every nine the Insurance Act 
does not even pretend to provide treatment. Nor can 
we here do more than mention the fact that, out of 
thirteen and a half millions of insured persons in Great 
Britain, only some ten millions have yet got inscribed 
on the doctors’ lists, so that something like three 
millions are as yet unprovided with a medical attendant 
in illness. An enormous number of the poor people 
from whom the Government has been levying contribu- 
tions for eleven months cannot practically get a doctor, 
owing to the admitted failure of the Government to 
provide sufficient doctors (over a large part of Scotland, 
for instance), and to the refusal of the Government to 
enable the migratory part of the population to gain 
access to the medical attendance that stands waiting 
for them. 

The indictment that we have to bring against the 





administration of the Act is a still graver one. By the 
action of the Insurance Commissioners an express 
decision of Parliament has been overruled. Apart 


from tuberculosis, which is being separately dealt with, 
all cases of disease of a really serious character are being 
excluded from medical treatment under the Insurance 
Act. There is something almost comic in the situation. 


The nation is, at great cost, to be insured against sick- 
But (apart from tuberculosis) whenever the sick- 


ness. 
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ness is really grave, whenever the case requires any but 
the most trivial surgery, whenever it calls for expert 
diagnosis, whenever bacteriological examination is 
needed, whenever institutional treatment is called for— 
whenever, in short, anything more is required than can 
be “ properly undertaken by a practitioner of ordinary 
professional competence and skill ”—then the Insurance 
Commissioners calmly declare that the insured person 
is not entitled to the medical attendance and treatment 
that his illness necessitates, or, indeed (for a wrong 
treatment would be absurd), to any at all ! 

This, we are assured and believe, is an entirely illegal 
limitation of the medical benefit which the Act of Par- 
liament provides. What Parliament gives every in- 
sured person a right to, without words of limitation, is 
“medical attendance and treatment.” This can only 
mean in all his diseases. The Insurance Commissioners 
are expressly required to secure that the treatment shall 
be “ adequate,” an important word which the Act gives 
them no power to define or explain, or to limit by any 
regulation. A court of law could construe it in no other 
way than reasonably sufficient to the needs of each par- 
ticular case. We believe that the Commissioners have 
been legally advised to this effect. But it has been 
pointed out to them that, amid the cloud of authorities, 
it is practically impossible for any of the thousands of 
poor persons, to whom the Commissioners have denied 
“adequate ’’ medical attendance and treatment, to 
enforce their rights in a court of law. It is only the 
Cabinet and the Members of Parliament who can see 
to it that this fraud on the poor is stopped. And the 
Cabinet and Members of Parliament are otherwise 
engaged. 

Now, it appears that the illegal action of the Com- 
missioners goes a stage further. We might at any rate 
suppose that the insured persons could get, in return 
for their contributions, at least the medical attendance 
and treatment of which the local panel is capable. In 
an ordinary county area there are usually some prac- 
titioners good at surgery, or specially skilled at eyes or 
ears or hearts or nerves. Can we not call in these 
specialists to aid, in serious cases, their less competent 
practitioners on the same panel? In their provisional 
regulations the Commissioners allowed this, and pro- 
vided for the payment of the consultant, whether 
surgeon, physician, aurist, oculist, or what not. By 
their final regulations this permission is withdrawn 


(again, we suggest, quite illegally) ; and the unfortunate 


insured person can now get nothing but the treatment, 
however far from “ adequate” (the statutory word), 
that his one particular ordinary practitioner can give 
him. 

Incredible as it seems, there is yet a further stage in 
this arbitrary and illegal withholding of what Parliament 
has given. Here is a case just reported by a Friendly 
Society official : 

“One of our members named N——, living in ——, 
went to a panel doctor suffering from ‘* granulations in 
the upper formix of her conjunctiva ’—a long name for 
a not uncommon eye trouble. He treated her, and 
then sent in a bill for professional attendance. The 
member remonstrated with him, and complained to me. 
I have taken the matter up with the Insurance Authori- 


ties, but I am informed that such a case is one needing 
services which cannot properly be undertaken by a 
general practitioner of ordinary professional com- 
petence and skill.” Therefore my unfortunate member 
has had to pay for simple medical attendance. The 
humbug of this is that although the Insurance Com- 
mittee have thus ruled such an eye complaint to be 
outside ‘ Medical Benefit,’ it cannot be a very difficult 
matter, since the doctor in question, an ordinary country 
practitioner, has yet sufficient skill to attend to it and to 
charge for the same.” 

Will it be believed that there is no warrant for this 
exaction, except the terms of the bargain with the 
doctors which the Commissioners have chosen to con- 
clude ? Even if an insured person could lawfully be 
restricted to just whatever approach to “ adequate ” 
treatment any one doctor could afford, there is nothing 
in law—no pretence at anything—which prevents the 
patient getting all the skill and competence that this 
particular practitioner happens to be able to give. To 
empower the panel doctors to refuse to do even what 
they can for insured persons, unless these persons then 
and there pay an extra fee, and to authorise the doctors 
to charge such a fee, which is what the Insurance 
Commissioners have arbitrarily taken upon themselves 
by their form of contract to do, is a plain violation of the 
law. 

To put the climax to the absurdity, we are now told 
that we cannot rely on the panel doctors to check 
malingering ; that (as was predicted with “ free choice *’) 
they are giving their patients certificates so easily that 
the claims to sickness benefit have gone up with a 
bound ; and that a special staff of ‘‘ medical referees,” 
paid high salaries by the Insurance Committees, are to 
be appointed to revise the certificates on which the ten 
shillings (or seven and sixpence) per week depends. On 
the one hand, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order 
to comply with the plain terms of his own Act, will have 
to provide, over and above what he has yet contracted 
for, the medical attendance and treatment required 
for the serious cases ; and, on the other, in each of the 
couple of hundred insurance areas, to engage a new staff 
of salaried doctors to check the generosity of their col- 
leagues. It looks as if that extra million and three- 
quarters a year to the panel doctors—equal to a capital 
sum of fifty millions—which the House of Commons 
has now to ratify, is destined to prove the most ruinous 
of all Mr. Lloyd George’s investments. 


MARCONIS AND AFTER 


HE Marconi debate, on which Parliament has 
this week concentrated its attention, has at 
any rate cleared the air. The tumultuous 

political turmoil into which the House of Commons had 
got over the “* Marconi affair,’’ and the complete absorp- 
tion in the question of both leaders and rank and file, 
leader-writers and professional politicians, was a melan- 
choly exhibition of which the nation is right to be 
ashamed. The man in the street knows not what most 
to condemn, the lack of statesmanship and _ public 
spirit which is allowing the real business of the nation 
to be neglected amid these personalities, the Party spite 
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which is embittering them, the absence of common sense, 
or the failure in “ nerve.” The facts are not in dispute. 
Three Ministers have been guilty of indiscretion and of 
a certain indelicacy in their financial affairs, and have 
been utterly wanting in frankness (and even in common 
sense) in their subsequent behaviour. They are by 
every sensible man absolved of all corrupt action, and 
even of corrupt motive. Other members of the Liberal 
Cabinet have been grossly libelled, and have come out of 
an elaborate enquiry with meticulously clean hands. 
Meanwhile the Conservative Party—strangely oblivious 
of the financial transactions of its own members, in 
Cabinets and out—had been worked up into a white 
heat of indignation, which would have been justified 
only if it believed the Cabinet guilty of corruption. The 
Liberal Party had fallen into an abject panic, explicable 
only by fear of what the rising public morality might 
not next find to condemn. 

Of the panic of the Liberal members there have been 
some quaint illustrations. The three erring Ministers, 
it was suggested, were to be very differently dealt with. 
‘** Murray must be repudiated, Isaacs must resign, George 
must apologise.’””’ Thus was meanness added to panic! 
We defy the most accomplished casuist to distinguish in 
this way between the offences of the trio. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs it was who brought the “ good thing ’’ on to the 
golf-links, and he knew City affairs; but he was not 
then in the Cabinet, and he was in no way concerned in 
making the contract with the English Marconi Company. 
Mr. Lloyd George succumbed to temptation—it seems he 
is “‘ a child in such matters,” which is why Mr. Asquith 
made him Chancellor of the Exchequer—but he was in 
the Cabinet, his department sanctioned the English 
Company’s contract, and, moreover, he committed the 
offence of gambling, without having the money ready, 
instead of merely investing. Lord Murray was not in 
the Cabinet, and confined himself to investing. But 
thinking an investment in American Marconis to be good 
enough for his own money, he exercised his power as a 
trustee to invest the spare cash of the Liberal Party as 
he had invested his own. To him, however, was to be 
meted out the heaviest sentence—for repudiation is the 
last word of contempt—because the panic-stricken 
Liberal members have no more use for him. Sir Rufus 
Isaacs is undeniably a clever man, but the Party could 
get on without him—let him be thrown to the wolves. 
Whereas Mr. Lloyd George is indispensable, even if he 
does speculate—let him simply apologise! All this was 
factitious and even absurd. There never was any 
reason either for resignation or repudiation, and we 
attach the smallest importance to apologies. Can there 
be anything more childish than to insist on hearing Mr. 
Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs express their regret 
that they ever touched the nasty thing! 
they regret it. 

But if the Liberal Party has been exhibiting an alto- 
gether unworthy panic, what shall we say of the comically 
simulated righteous indignation of the Conservatives ? 
We do not want to revive old scandals, or to take a hand 
in the bandying of recriminations. But there is an 
exquisite irony in the present outburst from the Party 
which was only recently led by such a politico-industrial 
pluralist as the late Duke of Devonshire and by the 
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former owner of Netheravon. If it is wrong to buy 
shares in a company which is only sympathetically 
interested in another company entering into a 
Government contract, what are we to think of the 
habitual practice of Cabinet Ministers, only ten years 
ago, in being shareholders, and even directors and 
chairmen, of companies with which the Government to 
which they belonged, and sometimes even the very 
departments over which they presided, were continually 
entering into business relations ? How many members 
of the very last Conservative Government were not only 
shareholders, but actually directors, of the armament 
companies, the shipping companies, the railway com- 
panies, the gas and water companies, and the banking 
companies with which their own Government was 
dealing, not to say of the dock companies and the water 
companies which their own Government was actually, 
at grossly generous prices, expropriating ? The fact is, 
we are glad to say, that our standard of morality in such 
matters has, within the present generation, gone up with 
a bound. It was thought absurdly scrupulous of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government in 1892 to resign its company 
directorships ; and Lord Salisbury, on taking office in 
1895—though aware of the incessant Government deal- 
ings with these very companies—deliberately abstained 
from making any such requirement of his colleagues. It 
is to the credit of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that 
he reimposed this self-denying ordinance. It will be 
interesting to see which precedent Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Bonar Law propose to follow if, as the Tory hot-heads 
confidently anticipate, they presently come into office. 
But in the meantime they can hardly expect us to take 
their strictures upon the recent conduct of Ministers very 
seriously. No doubt tactics demanded that they should 
play the Puritan, but in overdoing the part, as even Mr. 
Cave and Lord Robert Cecil did in the debate, they 
present an appearance which, to tell the truth, inspires 
in the non-partisan beholder as little respect as it does 
conviction. 

What the nation has now to do is, first, to recall Minis- 
ters and members somewhat sternly to their duty. The 
most important thing that is happening this week—the 
most pregnant with weal or woe to tens of thousands of 
our fellow-citizens—is not the silly gossip of Westminster, 
but the great strike and lockout in the Midlands, where 
some five-and-twenty thousand families are starving 
under their employers’ eyes in order to get—ye gods !— 
a minimum wage of twelve shillings a week for women 
and twenty-three for men. What is the Government 
doing about it? Is it nothing to the Prime Minister 
that he passes it by ? Why does not the President of 
the Board of Trade use his statutory powers ? Why are 
there questions to Ministers every day about Marconi, 
and none about this famine in the Black Country ? 

If Westminster will but get back to its work, it may 
become sane enough to see that what is now needed is 
to settle, for the future, what Ministers may do with 
regard to their investments, and what the mere M.P. 
The whole law and convention as to participation in 
Government contracts has been (as Sir Stuart Samuel’s 
case showed) knocked into a cocked hat by the develop- 
ment of limited companies. We are faced by the per- 
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is to-day, to a very large extent, also the nation’s govern- 
ing class financially. Our own policy is quite definitely 
to upset this somewhat invidious and always perilous 
interreticulation, by letting the State do its own work 
and supply its own needs, instead of entering into thest 
contracts with joint-stock companies. But the Socialists 
in the House are the only members yet prepared for such 
a transformation. The Liberals and Conservatives have 
got to find some other solution. The Royal Commission 
which certainly ought to be appointed and to get to work 
without delay, will have a difficult task to define what 
Ministers may invest in, and what the Opposition Front 
Bench ; how much latitude may be allowed to private 
members and how much to Civil Servants. We do not 
know why it should not go farther, and settle the line 
of financial morality for leader-writers and newspaper 
proprietors, and even the members of the families of all 
such responsible potentates. 

For our own part, we suggest that the way out—short 
of converting all private investments into Savings Bank 
and Co-operative Society deposits, which is what the 
nation will eventually come to—lies along the path of 
publicity. We have no respect for the furtive secrecy 
in which Englishmen like to enshroud the sources or the 
amount of their incomes. It would be better for all 
concerned if our Income Tax returns were filed for public 
inspection, like our wills and our Death Duty accounts. 
But our timid legislators need not go so far as this all at 
once. What the present situation demands is, as regards 
elected representatives and public officials, high and low 
— if only for their own protection against a suspicion and 
libel which, after this outburst, we shall otherwise not 
escape—the safeguard of open accounts. We propose 
(1) the compulsory publication, year by year, of the 
detailed receipts and expenditure of all “ party ” funds, 
including those of all propagandist societies and com- 
mittees, in the same way as individual election expenses ; 
(2) a compulsory annual return, by all persons filling an 
elective position or a salaried office in the State or 
Municipal Service, of the property, investments and 
income (including changes of investments of all kinds) of 
themselves and their wives, to be annually laid before 
Parliament or the local council with which they are 
connected ; and (3) the compulsory registration, in the 
case of all trust holdings, of the names of the present 
beneficiaries as well as of the trustees. The Positivists’ 
maxim, Live Openly, is the one we have now to adopt. 


THE NEW TURKEY 


AHMUD SHEFKET PASHA was a much 
M more important man than his _ intrinsic 
qualities entitled him to be—a phenomenon 

which is not unknown in western countries. It is not 
merely a more or less intelligent statesman which the 
assassin’s bullet has removed, but rather the one 
symbol of the little amount of power and stability now 
left to Turkey. For, while Mahmud Shefket represented 
a certain degree of authority throughout the Ottoman 
Empire—authority which, in at least one great district, 
was due as much to the goodly proportion of Arab blood 
in him as to anything else—he represented in the eyes of 








Europe the sum total of the forces that would in the end 
be likely to set the shaky Empire on its feet again. 

There was always some reason for this attitude on the 
part of Europe. After the Young Turk coup of 1908, 
Mahmud Shefket Pasha was one of a delegation which 
visited several European capitals, and he impressed 
those who met him in Paris and London with his sin- 
cerity, his patriotism, his desire to concern himself with 
realities and not theories, and his honest and soldierlike, 
if somewhat unstatesmanlike, manner. He had taken a 
very prominent part in the organisation of the campaign 
which was crowned by the successes of the Young 
Turks ; and when, in 1909, the futile counter-revolution 
broke out, it was Mahmud who saved the new régime, 
and incidentally the necks of ail those participating in 
it, by a famous forced march from Salonika to Constan- 
tinople at the head of a straggling army representing 
all the heterogeneous elements in the Turkish Empire. 
This striking display raised his reputation considerably ; 
and every Cabinet in Europe regarded the Turkish War 
Minister as the firmest support of the new régime. 

We know now how these hopes were not realised ; 
how Mahmud Shefket, misled partly by his own obso- 
lescent notions of warfare and partly by his German 
advisers, never succeeded in raising the army to the high 
degree of efficiency which every military expert in Europe 
thought it had attained ; how his policy failed in Tripoli 
and failed still more in the Balkan war; and how, 
under his tenure of office as Grand Vizier recently, 
disputes in the army have grown more and more frequent, 
and the administrative officials more and more divided. 
In spite of all this ill-success, Mahmud Shefket retained 
the confidence of Europe ; for there was nobody else 
who could be trusted. It is true that the Grand Vizier 
seldom acted on his own responsibility, but preferred 
to rely upon the advice of others, which is another way 
of saying that he was a puppet in the hands of wire- 
pullers. But he was at least an honest man, and, as 
the wirepullers were so frequently at variance with one 
another, their puppet was often able to get his own way. 

It is of grim enough interest, in the present state of 
European politics, to note two facts. Mahmud Shefket 
Pasha was assassinated on June 11th. On June 16th 
the second meeting of the Balkan Financial Conference 
took place in Paris, and was almost at once broken up 
by a detailed discussion and a bitter dispute about 
questions of procedure and of voting powers. This 
second fact is explained by the first. 

Let it be remembered that there are two main questions 
before the Financial Conference;+it has to decide 
whether or no Turkey shall pay a war indemnity to the 
Balkan League, and what proportion of the Ottoman 
National Debt shail be taken over by the Allies. The 
two questions are important not merely for the Balkan 
States and for Turkey, but also for the Great Powers. 
On their solution depends the influence, or as Americans 
would say, the political “ pull,” which the Powers will 
in future be able to exert on the new Near Eastern 
kingdoms. Two very definite tendencies have already 
manifested themselves amid what journalists love to 
call a welter of uncertainty. Austria has shown lately 
her inclination to support Bulgaria in her dispute with 
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Servia about the division of the conquered territory, 
and Russia has shown an equal readiness to support 
Servia as against Bulgaria. It is perfectly true to say that 
the Tsar is the protector of the Slavonic Balkan States 
as a whole; but it need not be forgotten that he is 
capable of playing one off against another, and that the 
Bulgarians, although generally classed as a Slav race, 
are far more closely related to the Turks by blood than 
are the Servians or the Russians. This latter fact, 
plain enough to those who have made their observations 
on the spot, is almost invariably overlooked by writers 
on Near Eastern questions. It is not unimportant. 
The policy of Austria and of her partner, Germany, 
has varied to such a degree that we cannot yet regard 
the latest move as definite. But we are basing an 
opinion on something much more solid than a mere 
hypothesis, when we suggest what the aim, though a 
far-off aim, of Austro-German policy is likely to be in 
the present circumstances. For decades it was the 
ambition of the Teutonic combination to secure posses- 
sion of a port on the ASgean Sea; and Salonika was 
naturally fixed upon. The war changed all that. The 
Bulgarian army did most of the “ donkey work,” but 
there are competent military men who hold that the 
Servian army, if slightly smaller in numbers, was much 
more efficient; and the ability of the Greek officers and 
the dash of the Greek soldiers surprised people who 
thought only of 1897. There was much heart-burning 
and shilly-shallying at Berlin and Vienna ; but for the 
present the idea of Teuton control of Salonika has been 
given up—the Greeks and Servians are too near—and 
attention is, instead, being concentrated on Bulgaria. 
This new policy is much bolder. Roumania is not a 
member of the Triple Alliance, but is admittedly bound 
to Austria by a military agreement. Unless a change 
comes over the spirit of diplomacy the next Balkan 
upheaval may be the signal for a strong effort on the 
part of the Triple Alliance, plus Roumania and Bulgaria, 
to seize Constantinople with a slice of Asia Minor 
and the Levant littoral. If it were not for one factor, it 
would naturally be easy to turn the Turks out next 
week ; and that one factor is Russia, who has had her 
eye on Constantinople, not for decades, but for centuries. 
The motives of the interest shown by Germany and 
Austria in the Financial Conference will now be clearer. 
For the immediate purposes of the Teutonic group it 
is necessary that Bulgaria should be financially 
strengthened and Greece and Servia weakened. But 
all the world’s spare gold has recently been accumu- 
lating in Paris, and Germany and Austria cannot raise 
money at any price. The alternative, therefore, to a 
Bulgarian loan floated in Berlin and Vienna is the 
imposition on Servia and Greece—Montenegro is negli- 
gible—of a large proportion of the Ottoman Debt ; 
followed, of course, by the allocation to Bulgaria of as 
heavy a war indemnity as the other Great Powers will 
tolerate, and a much smaller war indemnity to the other 
partners in the Balkan League. But the problem of 





Turkey’s finance is so complicated that not even the 
Deutsche Bank has mastered it, and any gain in time 
which will accrue as the result of real or artificial dis- 
putes at the Financial Conference will be of great 
benefit to the Foreign Ministries of Vienna and Berlin. 





Whatever may have been Mahmud Shefket’s limita- 
tions, he was at least intelligent enough to foresee what 
is now coming about ; and the financial plotters did not 
care to show their hand too openly. Now that he is 
out of the way, however, there is less danger; and at 
last Monday’s session the representatives of Austria, 
Germany, and Italy practically flouted the views of the 
other financial representatives who attended the Con- 
ference. It was noted by an eye-witness, however, that 
while the dispute was proceeding between the Triple 
Alliance delegates on the one hand and the Balkan 
and Turkish delegates on the other, the English and 
French delegates were silent. If we could lay our hand 
on some of Mahmud Shefket Pasha’s final despatches 
we could tell why, and we could also ascertain the 
groundwork of the policy which is now being elaborated 
by the Triple Entente. 

F. W. W. 


A DEMOCRACY OF WORKING 
WOMEN 


UCH is the watertight-compartment formation of 
S modern society that practically nobody has any 
real knowledge of the life of those who do not 
belong to his own class. It is therefore not very sur- 
prising that in middle-class circles so little is known of 
the Women’s Co-operative Guild. Yet the Guild is a 
microcosm of a woman’s democracy, and a mirror of 
the politics of the millions of disenfranchised working 
women. Founded in 1883 as a “ woman’s league for 
the spread of co-operation,” it is now a self-governing 
body of 28,858 women co-operators organised within 
the Co-operative Movement in 558 branches. The every- 
day work of the Guild is carried on in branch meetings 
and classes and in sectional conferences, in which these 
women, most of whom have passed from the underpaid 
drudgery of mill and factory to the wageless drudgery 
of the home, educate themselves in the discussion of 
economic, political, and social questions which affect the 
movement of the class to which they belong. To the 
annual congress, which has just been held at Newcastle, 
each branch sends its elected delegate; and in the 
resolutions discussed and carried at this congress one 
may read the final opinion of the working woman upon 
those questions which appear to her to be at the moment 
of the first importance. 

The first resolution discussed at the congress dealt with 
the economic position of women, and the way in which 
this matter has been handled by the Guild is an admirable 
example of working-women’s politics. The disastrous 
results of underpaid and sweated female labour are 
hourly before their eyes and in their own lives; they 
have turned at once to the one adequate and practical 
remedy, a minimum wage, and the really interesting 
thing is to observe the actual steps taken by them to 
attain their end. At the recent congress they refused 
to pass a resolution demanding “‘ the immediate passing 
of an Act of Parliament to establish a minimum wage 
for men and women engaged in all industries ” on the 
grounds that it was premature, and not sufficiently 
practical. They carried unanimously a resolution that 
‘‘a minimum wage of not less than the Co-operative 
Minimum of 17s. a week for adult women should be 
established by Trade Boards in all trades where women 
are employed.” The history of a very remarkable 
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campaign is referred to in the words “ Co-operative 
Minimum of 17s." As co-operators, the members of the 
Guild are themselves very large employers of labour, 
for there are over 120,000 employees working in retail and 
wholesale co-operative societies. It has been the settled 
policy of the Guild not to ask from others what you will not 
give yourself ; and so they have been agitating for some 
years for the adoption of a minimum scale of wages for 
all their own employees throughout the Co-operative 
Movement. The scale fixes a minimum of 17s. for adult 
women. The campaign culminated in an attack upon 
the English Wholesale Society, which employs 7,000 
women and girls. At the Quarterly Meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1911, a Minimum Wage resolution was defeated ; but 
women, who, it is estimated, form at least 50 per cent. of 
the 2} million co-operators, have great power within the 
movement, and, largely owing to the further efforts of the 
Guild, a resolution was carried, against the recom- 
mendation of the directors, at the Quarterly Meeting 
last December by which the scale will come into force 
at the beginning of 1914. The same pressure is being 
continually brought to bear upon the retail societies, 
and at the end of this year over 10,000 women will be 
receiving the Minimum Wage. Having shown that they 
are themselves willing and able to pay this wage to all 
classes of female labour, women co-operators feel that 
they are now justified in using the power and influence 
of their movement to secure through Trade Boards 
what would eventually be a National Minimum of 17s. 
a week. 

It is remarkable to find, when one remembers the very 
small headway that organisation has made among 
women workers, what a fervent belief was shown at the 
congress in the importance of the solidarity of Labour. 
A very large majority were in favour of compelling 
their own employees to join trade unions, and carried 
a resolution that “ it should be a condition of employ- 
ment in co-operative societies that all employees, both 
men and women, should belong to a trade union.” 
Moreover, the women co-operators showed themselves 
far more “‘ advanced ” on this subject than the men who 
met in the recent congress at Aberdeen. Efforts have 
recently been made to effect some sort of working agree- 
ment between the Co-operative Movement, Trade 
Unionists, and the Labour Party. Frightened by all sorts 
of political spectres, the Aberdeen Congress shied at the 
Labour Party ; the same spectres were raised at New- 
castle, but the women refused to be scared, and bravely 
voted for the “‘ complete harmony of Labour forces.” 

The same “ advanced” outlook, which, after all, is 
only another name for not being frightened of the logical 
results of one’s beliefs, was noticeable throughout the 
discussion upon divorce. The present divorce laws are 
second only to low wages and lack of industrial organi- 
sation in the importance of their effect upon the position 
of the working-class woman. When Miss Llewellyn 
Davies, Secretary of the Guild, gave evidence before the 
Commission, showing that there was a demand among 
these women for the power to release themselves from 
the barbarous bonds of unhappy marriages, the writers 
of the Minority Report dismissed her evidence as 
biassed. Now the delegates of these 28,000 working 
women have voted by an overwhelming majority for the 
recommendations of the Majority Report of the Com- 
mission, and have carried by a small majority a resolu- 
tion that *“‘ mutual consent after two years’ separation 
should be included as a ground for divorce.” 

A word must be added concerning the spirit and the 


method in handling affairs displayed by women at this 
congress. It will surprise many to learn that the 
distinguishing features were a quiet orderliness and, 
above all, immeasurable common-sense ; but surprise is 
usually a sign of imperfect vision or of ignorance. Life 
is, after all, the best schoolmaster of the mind and 
character, and no one lives closer to life, no one receives 
a more terrible or perpetual schooling, than the woman 
whose husband hands over to her on Saturday a sum 
which may be as small as 12s. or 13s., and leaves it 
entirely to her to feed him and clothe him, to pay his 
rent, and to bring up his children. Any woman who 
has day by day and year by year passed successfully 
through so exacting an ordeal must possess in no smal! 
measure those qualities of character which we are 
accustomed to associate with the successful handling of 
larger affairs : a quick understanding of men and things, 
self-control, and a certain tolerant sagacity. There is 
only one thing that remains to be added, and that is 
knowledge ; and the Guild has shown that in the demo- 
cracy of women the acquisition of that knowledge is the 
first thought and the constant ideal. 


CANON BARNETT 


O innumerable men and women in all parts of the 
world there comes this week a great sorrow : 
the death of Canon Barnett. His influence, 

both on his contemporaries and on the younger genera- 
tions that have grown up in his forty years of service, is 
one long and overwhelming testimony to the power of 
spiritual genius, even in our present materialist world. 
Small in stature and unpretentious in manner, with no 
great oratorical gift or literary talent—without even any 
outstanding capacity for the organisation of men and 
the administration of things—Canon Barnett has been 
the virtual leader, more often than not the unrecognised 
leader, of the social reform movement. He entered his 
active service with one supreme good fortune—a 
marriage which was a perfect partnership. To Canon 
Barnett (and in thinking of him we always think of him 
and his wife as one personality) belongs the merit of 
linking up the Individualist works of yesterday with the 
Collectivist faith of to-day. Half a century ago, the 
men and women of the propertied class who honestly 
desired to benefit the poor started soup kitchens or 
dribbled out doles to those whose misery directly ap- 
pealed to them. Canon Barnett was the greatest of the 
little group of pioneers who tried to add the power of 
thought to this impulse of personal helpfulness, and it 
was in this endeavour that he became one of the inspirers 
of the Charity Organisation Society. But he could not 
linger long within the narrow fold of mere charity organi- 
sation. His day by day work in an East-End parish, 
his experience as a guardian of the poor, and of fifty 
other forms of charitable assistance, his intimate com- 
panionship with the Co-operators, Trade Unionists and 
Socialists, who congregated at Toynbee Hall—all this 
varied experience of life, played upon by intellectual 
insight and broad emotional sympathy, transformed his 
fervent Individualism into a broad-minded Collectivism. 
For the last twenty years he has been teaching that 
personal service of the poor, however wisely and con- 
siderately it is manifested, must be supplemented by an 
B 
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organised and sustained attempt to alter the environ- 
ment in which the whole class of manual workers is 
condemned to live. Hence, he whole-heartedly sup- 
ported the “ Progressive ” work of the London County 
Council, and was always to be found among those 
pushing forward such legislative and administrative 
changes, however “ advanced,” as promised to secure 
a National Minimum of Civilised Life for the whole 
community. 

In spite of the fervour of his convictions, he was no 
sectarian. With all his broadening of opinion he retained 
the devoted friendship of members of all political parties 
and all economic creeds. He never resented the dog- 
matism or fanaticism of others. He listened in patience, 
and by his calm wisdom and self-subordinating sympathy 
he left both dogmatist and fanatic with a kinder heart 
and a broader mind. 


ON SUMMER SCHOOLS 


E must, I suppose, assume that the Summer 

W School is an American invention, although 

the student of social origins could easily 
frame for it a European pedigree, and might put in a 
claim on behalf of those little reading parties among the 
mountains of Wales or Scotland which, during the 
greater part of last century, played their modest part 
in English university life. But the summer school as we 
have it to-day—had a much later beginning. It is just 
forty years since an American Methodist bishop (J. H. 
Vincent) conceived the idea which straightway found 
embodiment in the Chautauqua Institution—the first, 
still the largest, and by far the most astonishing summer 
school in the world. 

In order to reach it you must travel some sixty miles 
from the peculiarly unideal town of Buffalo. The 
electric car will put you down at the gate of a noble 
enclosure, a mile or so long by half a mile broad—a 
garden city planted among lawns and woodland by the 
shining waters of Lake Chautauqua. Here in enchanting 
surroundings, during the two months of high summer, 
not less than 20,000 holiday students find harbourage ; 
and for their benefit is provided, besides the perfect 
appointments of organised recreation that America so 
thoroughly understands, an overflowing banquet of 
lectures, classes, debates, concerts, the volume and 
variety of which suggest unlimited resources. Chau- 
tauqua can command the services—as lecturers, teachers 
and speakers—of the most eminent men in America, as 
well as those of the most admired foreigners within 
their borders; for its vast and eager audiences constitute 
a temptation which a public man must be more than 
mortal to resist. The original inspiration of Chau- 
tauqua was evangelical: it was designed by its founder 
as a summer educational retreat for Sunday-school 
teachers ; and its puritan strictness has been maintained 
throughout, despite its astounding growth and material 
success. In this city enclosed you may not play cards, 
or dance, although, I believe, there is no official ban on 
tobacco; you cannot get, by either purchase or per- 
suasion (it is said also, not even by smuggling), a single 
drop of liquor; you must keep the Sabbath with the 





rigidity of a vanished New England : while the strenuous 
life of the week day—with its fourteen hours of classes 
and meetings—is reckoned a quite sufficient safeguard 
against the slacker who may have found his way in by 
mistake. Such is the parent institution—a parent, by 
the by, which has had an almost unimaginable progeny 
in the United States, where from the Adirondacks to 
the Pacific slope summer schools exist without beginning 
or end, 

If one wished to name the pioneer of summer schools in 
these islands, it would be, beyond question, Professor 
Patrick Geddes. His school, continued through several 
seasons on Castle Hill, Edinburgh, was the first successful 
experimentiin Britain. To-day the schools are so numerous 
that to frame a complete list would be a practical impossi- 
bility. They take every kind of colour—social, philoso- 
phical, literary, political and religious—the last, it may be 
said, providing evidence of the differentia of Protestant- 
ism unknown to Bossuet and varieties of religious experi- 
ences not even envisaged by William James. Needless to 
say, it is the small minorities, the little eager cults, the 
groups of idealists, who have seen most clearly and 
exploited most cleverly the possibilities of the summer 
school as an agency of propaganda. Environment, in 
this matter, is everything! Consider, for example, the 
delights of the old Irish world when presented through 
the medium of the summer school of the Gaelic League 
in John Bull’s Other Island. The study of Gaelic with 
a background of gorse-clad hillside, in a region where 
Irish may with truth be described as the language of 
the people, has a fascination which, one may suppose, 
is almost irresistible to the young Irish patriot of 
either sex. 

The reading of a batch of prospectuses, however, leaves 
the impression that in a majority of cases the special 
inspiration of the summer school is to be sought in one 
stream or another of those pervasive, though hardly 
definable, influences which our American friends lump 
compendiously under the heading of the New Thought. 
Take a few examples at random. Here, to begin with, 
in the charmingly situated town of Peebles there will be 
held in July an International Summer School “ to pro- 
mote unity in religion, philosophy, science, and art, and 
its expression in all branches of social service’’; and 
the remarkable width of the appeal contained in this 
““synthetic ’’ basis may in some degree be inferred from 
the awesome questionnaire of which the syllabus is 
mainly composed, and from a list of lectures ranging 
from Mrs. Besant to Dr. Crapsey of New York, to Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, who points the moral against 
Western industrialism by evoking the ideals and symbols 
of Indian art. And this far-ranging assembly in the classic 
country of Walter Scott (with what Homeric guffaws 
the brave old Shirra would have looked on at the scenes 
of next month in the hotel-hydro !) is only one among 
many of kindred character and aims. Above the 
delightful shore of Colwyn Bay the northern Vegetarians 
foregather. Three times a week some aspect of the 
humane diet question is made the subject of debate 
among them, and the curiosity of the outsider is piqued 
by the enticing announcement that at breakfast every 
morning the headmaster gives out the chosen motto 
for the day. Food reformers of a still straiter sect go 
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rather it would appear, to the village of Erdington, in 
Warwickshire, where physical culture and folk-dancing 
are pursued on a diet of unfired food, with a generous 
allowance of time for silence and meditation. Traces of 
an allied, though possibly less rigid, company of the 
elect are found at Bexhill; and the directors there, as 
some among us will note with gleeful interest, have had 
the courage which was denied to a distinguished character 
in a recent popular novel : for they proclaim aloud that 
visitors must bring with them an indispensable ad- 
junct of polite table manners, styled in the circular a 
“* serviette.”” 

But let it not be imagined that the summer schools 
of our country are altogether seminaries of the New 
Thought or experimental stations for what Mr. William 
Archer the other day so happily called “ intestinal 
gardening.’ Nothing, indeed, could well be farther from 
the truth. The Social Question, from which not one of 
us can or should wish in these days to escape, is the real 
and avowed basis of those schools which may claim to 
be most nearly related to the vital interests of the time. 
This is true of the Interdenominational Conference of 
Social Service Unions, to be held between June 28th and 
July 5th at Swanwick, Derbyshire, and to have as the 
single subject of its debates “ Industrial Unrest and the 
Living Wage.” There you may see Anglican bishops like 
those of Oxford and Hull, and eminent Roman Catholic 
divines like Monsignor Parkinson, allied with leading Non- 
conformists like Dr. R. F. Horton and Mr. F. B. Meyer ; 
while Mrs. Creighton and Lady Spicer supply an element 
of devout orthodoxy to balance the sociological emprise 
of Professors Hobhouse, Macgregor, and Urwick. 

Finally, we have the Fabian Summer School, for- 
tunate beyond almost all others in its superb situation 
on Derwentwater as also in the concreteness of its pro- 
gramme and the surprisingly varied interests represented 
by the men and women whom it attracts to Keswick. 
Out of the two months of its regular session, one week 
will be given up to discussions connected with the Con- 
trol of Industry, based on the results recently obtained 
by the Fabian Research Committee, and another to a 
joint conference between the Executives of the Fabian 
Society and the Independent Labour Party, presided 
over by the latter’s chairman, on the forthcoming 
autumn and winter campaign. For the rest of the time, 
until the middle of September, the Fabians will roam at 
large among modern problems of all sorts. They will 
consider, with Mrs. Sidney Webb, the Spheres of Science 
and Religion in Social Reconstruction, and with Sir 
Sydney Olivier the momentous interaction of White 
Capital and Coloured Labour ; they will seek to thread 
the appalling maze of Casual Labour, and turn their 
holiday experiences to account in piling up the case for 
the Nationalisation of Railways; they will challenge 
Mr. Norman Angell over the Great Illusion, and weigh 
in lighter hours the confusing claims of Modernism in 
Art and Drama. There may be some who suspect that 
the celebrated Fabian expertness of organisation is 
applied not only to the debates in the fine room of 
Barrow House that opens towards the lake and Skiddaw, 
but to mountain excursions, to bathing parties, and even 
fancy-dress balls. But that were a manifest calumny. 
The truth is that the school affords a happy illustration 





of the real democracy—the comradeship of public ser- 
vant and factory operative, of tradesman and journalist, 
university professor, employer, and trade union official, 
in a frank interchange of experiences and in an atmo- 
sphere far removed from the absurd and deadening 
snobbery of the professional world. 

S. K. R. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


V.—SMALL-HOLDERS : OLD AND NEW 
O's day shortly after Michaelmas there would 


appear at the manor house, in the days when 

I was a lad, an oldish man with white hair and 
cheeks like a half-dried pippin, red-brown and crumpled. 
He was a small-holder, a copyhold tenant of the manor, 
I suspect, almost the last of his race. He brought an 
offering of apples, just as his predecessors had for a 
thousand years brought a customary rent of fruit, eggs, 
honey, or fowls to the lord of the manor. We would 
sometimes return his visit and be taken round his little 
farm; he managed, it seemed, to live in simple comfort 
on his patch of land with a cow, his pigs, the fruit from 
his large orchard, and the corn from his few acres of 
arable. Even then he seemed to be out of date, to 
belong to a past when the village was peopled with men 
of his type. Parliament in passing Enclosure Acts 
probably intended to preserve such men ; but when En- 
closure Commissioners allotted new land to these little 
tenants of the manor, they charged them with a share 
of the heavy costs of the hated enclosure and a liability 
for fencing the land. Deprived of common rights, set 
down on a piece of land to which they were unaccustomed, 
cumbered as they were with debt, few of these small men 
survived save those who, as village blacksmith, wheel- 
wright, carpenter, or publican, had some other source of 
income to help them. The little plots have been falling 
into the big farms ever since. 

The small-holder of the modern type—generally more 
of a market gardener than a farmer—began to attract 
attention some thirty years ago, about the time of the 
collapse in agriculture. Rents were dropping, and many 
landlords were without tenants; in some districts 
owners who were prepared to experiment let land in 
small plots ; on the whole they found it paid, and rents 
were raised as opportunity offered. The question of 
small plots was hotly debated throughout the country 
districts at the election of 1885, when “* three acres and 
a cow” was the cry. Since that day there has been 
both a rapid decrease of the old small-holders and an 
inflow of men of the new type. The two classes, old 
and new, have met and compared notes; the new, 
young and keen to make the most of everything, the old 
men full of character, but illiterate, conservative and 
hostile to new ideas. I remember such a one, a man 
of the old school, listening to a discussion on how to 
make money out of bee-keeping. At last he spoke: 
‘* Bees,”’ he said, with rising indignation, “ bees, I don’t 
think nothing of bees,”’ and then he added: “* What can 
ye do if they sting ye? Now you can clout an old sow 
over the ’ed.” 

In the parish where lived the old fellow referred to at 
the beginning of this article, small-holdings of the 
modern type were created some twenty years ago under 
circumstances of special interest. Formerly every vil- 
lage in that part of England had its benefit club, attached 
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as a rule to the public-house. _In this village there was 
a club which met in a barn instead of the inn ; as a result, 
the club soon found itself with some £2,000 at the bank. 
Thereupon the committee decided to bid for a farm, 
which was just then coming into the market; they 
bought it. The tenant farmer gave up the land at once, 
for he found to his disgust that his own labourers, to 
whom he paid 12s. a week, were now his landlords. 
Thereupon the club divided the farm amongst club 
members, and so created a successful small-holdings 
colony. 

In this village, as in most others where small-holdings 
were already established, the passing of the Small 
Holdings Act created great excitement, and there was 
an immediate demand for land. Amongst the appli- 
cants was a man who had left the village in his youth, 
and was, at the time, living in a back street off the 
Euston Road. His wife, he said, was always ill, and his 
children pale and fretful ; he wanted to come back to 
his own village. The County Council soon found a farm 
for the applicants ; there was only a farmhouse, it ap- 
peared, on the land, but the local applicants had their 
own homes. The Londoner offered to take the farm- 
house; he “‘ could make the rent,” he said cheerily, 
** out of the profits of canaries.” Whether he did so or 
not I do not know, but he doubtless got his money back, 
for he let his spare rooms to summer boarders. He 
farms his holding well, does his own marketing at the 
country town and amongst his old acquaintances in 
London, and, I expect, undertakes dealing for others. 
Open-minded and energetic, he made his own place a 
success, and introduced a new element into village life ; 
the towns are full of such men. In districts such as this 
the Small Holdings Act has been an undoubted success, 
and in Cambridgeshire in particular it has produced a 
social revolution. 

But it must not be supposed that this condition is 
typical of rural England, and that a new life is being 
rapidly constructed in the country by an enormous in- 
crease in the number of successful small-holders. Such is 
not the case. There has been a change of character in 
the small-holders, but hardly an appreciable change of 
number. It is true that just over 10,000 small holdings 
have been created by the County Councils, but the actual 
net increase since the Act was passed is only about half 
that number—less than 2 per cent. on the total, which 
has now reached 292,720. Moreover, ten counties are 
responsible for providing over 5,000 small holdings, so 
that there can be little increase in the rest of the country, 
and in many districts there is probably a definite decrease. 
Even now it appears that there are between 20 and 30 
thousand fewer small-holders in England and Wales 
than there were in 1885, when the agitation for small 
plots of land began. Many applicants have, we are told, 
not persisted in their applications. Why is this? I 
instance a group of six applicants in a Kentish village : 
one had gone to a town, another had taken a public- 
house, one had obtained a piece of land privately, the 
other three went to the colonies. Nevertheless the Small 
Holdings Act, with all its defects and the many scandals 
connected with its early administration, has suggested 
what can be done—it has shown us the way. 

An old labourer, one of Joseph Arch’s adherents, once 
tendered me some philosophic advice. ‘“‘ Keep on push- 
ing,”’ he said ; “* things do not always come the way vou 
expect. Look at me,” he added, “I applied for land 
under the Small Holdings Act, and was refused; then 





some of us made a fight for the Council—we were beaten; 
but when the general election came along the squire let 
me have an acre of land, just behind my cottage, and 
the master gave me two days off to get my land started.” 
‘Things do not always come the way you expect,”’ he 
said again, ‘‘ but they are coming all the same.” 

M. F. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB. 
XI.—VOLUNTARY GROUPINGS OF 


PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS 


T would be, perhaps, too paradoxical to assert that 
I Civilisation is Co-operation. But, alike in social 
history and in contemporary experience, the two are 
certainly concomitant. Those societies and those sections 
of each society that we deem most civilised display the 
greatest tendency to voluntary groupings, and to the greatest 
diversity of grouping, whether in club or committee, church 
or scientific association, friendly society or mutual supply 
store. On the other hand, the remote and isolated pro- 
ducers not yet swept into the vortex of the world commerce, 
and the “‘ submerged tenth ” of our cities, whom capitalism 
has degraded, are only rudimentary in their co-operation. 
It is impossible to resist the inference that in any progres- 
sive society the scope and the diversity of Voluntary Group- 
ings, and their ubiquity and universality, will be continually 
increasing. Socialists, as they have shown in their practice 
in all countries, set great store by these Voluntary Groupings, 
and regard it as one of the specific evils of capitalism that it 
deprives so large a proportion of the community from any 
effective opportunity of participating in them. We may 
contemplate accordingly their enormous extension—alike as 
an expansion of individual personality and as a valuable 
safeguard of freedom—in the State of To-morrow. 

Let us consider first the Voluntary Associations of Con- 
sumers. The progressive assumption by Municipality and 
State of the supply of this or that requisite of social life— 
the gradual transformation that we have described of coer- 
cive government into mutual housekeeping—which we find 
increasingly dictated by reasons of public convenience, has 
obviously its practical limits at each particular time and 
place. Beyond these limits there will always be a vast, 
indeed an unlimited, sphere for voluntary associations. We 
need not seek to forecast cither the multiplicity of these 
associations or the possible relations that they may have 
with Municipality or State. We may imagine the utmost 
possible development of social clubs, and of societies of every 
kind for the pursuit in common of hobbies, grave or gay— 
scientific, literary, artistic, dramatic, recreational, propa- 
gandist, or what not. We may contemplate the joining 
together of citizens for whatever religious rites or social 
observances they prefer. We expect to see all sorts of demo- 
cratically organised co-operation in games, in music, in 
holidays, possibly in domestic housekeeping. But, above 
and beyond any of these developments, the proved success 
of the working-class Co-operative Movement in the produc- 
tion and distribution of the ordinary household requisites— 
a voluntary grouping in which, alike in Great Britain and in 
other countries of Western Europe, usually between one- 
tenth and one-third of the whole nation already takes part 
—makes us believe that this form of Association of Con- 
sumers is destined to progressively widening influence. 

So curiously unknown does this movement remain to any 
but its millions of working-class members, and so often is it 
confused with the great joint-stock shops which the English 
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bourgeoisie finds provided for itself in London under a similar 
name, that we may be pardoned for briefly describing the 
democracy of the “ Store” and the “* Wholesale Society,” 
which already, in Great Britain alone, administer fifty-five 
millions sterling of working-class savings. This capital, 
though represented by the individually owned shares or 
loans of the members, absorbs no “ profit ” and obtains no 
control. There is paid a fixed rate of interest, usually with 
a narrow limit on the amount that any individual may draw. 
The members, as consumers, receive back at the end of each 
quarter all the “ profits ” of the business, in proportion to 
their actual purchases ; and it is they who exercise, in open 
quarterly meetings and elections of management committees, 
all the control—membership remaining always necessarily 
open to anyone who chooses to pay a trifling entrance fee 
and make a purchase, and every man or woman having one 
vote and only one vote, whether the purchases or the share 
-apital of each is great or small. Nowhere in the world is 
there a Democracy so complete as in the Co-operative 
Society of this type, and nothing in all the annals of Capitalism 
has been so remarkable as the continued commercial success 
of its “* democratisation of the grocery.” In Great Britain 
alone these three millions of working men and women, com- 
bined in fifteen hundred societies, electing committees from 
among their own number, and organised in the complex 
federal hierarchy of the two great Co-operative Wholesale 
Societies and the Co-operative Union, have, for over fifty 
years, gone on annually increasing their business and their 
gains. Contrary to a common impression, their success in 
Co-operative Production has been, if possible, more remark- 
able than their achievements in Co-operative Distribution. 
They already run five of the largest of our flour mills and the 
most extensive of our boot factories; they have their own 
manufacturing establishments for cottons and woollens, for 
soap and furniture and clothes and tobacco, and for various 
foodstuffs ; they have their own tea plantations in Ceylon, 
their own steamers on the sea, and their own fruit orchards 
and creameries ; they do their own printing, their own in- 
suranee, and their own banking; their business establish- 
ments are all over these islands and also in ten foreign 
countries; their staff now numbers 135,000, and their 
annual turnover is a hundred and twenty-three millions. 
The Socialism of the Co-operative Society of this type differs 
from the Socialism of the Municipality only in the fact that 
its membership, though open to all, is not automatic, and 
the members are aggregated, irrespective of place of resi- 
dence, for the mutual supply of household requisites ; 
whereas the membership of the Municipality is compulsory, 
in a given geographical area, and the members are united for 
the mutual supply of just whatever services happen to be 
municipalised. It is clear that each of these forms of demo- 
cratic control has its special advantages for particular func- 
tions ; each, moreover, has its special limitations. Socialists 
leave it to the experience of the future to reveal the most 
convenient social division of labour between them. Both 
alike will find themselves, as regards the conditions of em- 
ployment that they afford to their staffs and in the recruit- 
ing of these, in competition not only with all the other 
Municipal Authorities and Voluntary Associations, but also 
with the State departments. All these democratically 
organised groups of consumers will, in arranging the terms 
on which they will be served, have to treat with the repre- 
sentatives of the equally democratic Organisation from 
Below that we described in the two preceding articles. It 
is interesting to find that the administrative co-partnership 
between the representatives of the organised consumers and 
those of the organised producers—the same persons in 
different groupings—that we there adumbrated is actually 


in existence in the rudimentary form of a Joint Committee 
of the Co-operative Union and the Trade Union Congress— 
perhaps the most significant for the future of all our existing 
constitutional experiments. For all producers alike, more- 
over, the universal enforcement of the national minimum 
standard, prescribed by the democratic legislature, will 
ensure that wages, hours, and other conditions do not fall 
below the level which the public opinion of the community 
from time to time commands. 

But the voluntary groupings are not always of consumers 
in their capacity of consumers. The producers belonging 
to particular occupations will also unite for purposes of 
production, contributing from their savings or their hoards 
the capital required—perhaps even borrowing it from the 
Municipality or the State—and themsclves owning and 
marketing the result of their enterprise. Such Associations 
of Producers, either as a “ self-governing workshop ”’ or as 
an agricultural community, offer many attractions to certain 
types of character. The little capital that they use becomes, 
in fact, like the handicraftsman’s tools, almost a part of 
what we have called the “ paraphernalia” of the individual : 
the industrial operations of the group, like the work of the 
artist, may be, in the best cases, an inseparable expansion 
of the personalities of the members. Associations of this 
kind have, during the past hundred years, often been 
attempted in this and other countries, and it would not be 
right to argue, from the very qualified success that they 
have so far attained, that they will find no place in the 
society of to-morrow. Most Socialists, on the contrary, 
expect such associations to play a considerable part, at any 
rate in agriculture, in various skilled handicrafts, and 
probably in artistic production. With such societies we 
may include, too, the various types of mutual co-operation 
in which—especially in Denmark, in Germany, and in 
Ireland—the independent peasant agriculturists are more 
and more finding their economic salvation. We may foresee 
endless varieties, from the independent producer standing 
alone, like the artist, the fisherman, or the primitive peasant 
cultivator—through such mutual associations as the German 
co-operative credit societies and the Irish ereameries—up to 
the self-contained communist communities of particular 
types of enthusiast. The Socialist has no quarrel with any 
of them. To quote the words of an exponent of this form 
of co-operation, such societies, “‘ as they grow more compre- 
hensive in their aims, make the individual more conscious 
year by year that his interests are identical with those of the 
community. If it succeeds, he shares in its prosperity ; 
and it is this spirit of mutual interdependence and comrade- 
ship in life, continually generated and maintained and 
inbred into the people, which is the foundation on which a 
great State, a great humanity, a beautiful civilisation can be 
built. The co-operative associations, properly constituted 
and organised, alone in modern times, are capable of creating 
this spirit.’ Socialists weleome these Associations of Pro- 
ducers, as they do the Associations of Consumers, just for 
whatever they may prove able to accomplish, ungrudgingly 
leaving it to experience to reveal exactly how large a part 
they will play in the State. 

Some of our readers may object that to allow voluntary 
associations, whether of consumers or producers, to use 
capital in industry, and to organise staffs of their own, is 
incompatible with the principles of Socialism. But this is 
not the case. The marked favour which Socialists do, in 
fact, show in nearly all countries to voluntary working-class 
associations—sometimes (as in Belgium) of consumers, 
sometimes (as in France) of producers, sometimes even pre- 
dicting that they will, in agriculture at any rate, become the 
dominant social type—is in no way inconsistent with the 
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Socialism that they profess. What Socialists specifically 
object to, as we explained in a former article, is “* exploita- 
tion,’ or the use of privately owned capital in such a way 
that other people are set to work upon it for the benefit of 
the private owners. Capital so used is what we called, for 
short, Exploitation Capital. When the Association of 
Consumers engages in industry, as in the working-class 
Co-operative Society, the enterprise cannot be called 
“‘privately”” owned. The Co-operators place themselves 
and their undertakings unreservedly at the service of the 
whole community, including the members of the staff that 
they organise, anyone being free at any time to become a 
member of the society, and a participator in the profits, on 
equal terms with the originators. The membership of the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society 
differs from that of the Manchester Corporation only in the 
fact that many of the citizens do not take the trouble to 
join. The service of the Co-operative employee is thus, to 
all intents and purposes, just as much the service of the 
community—this being the very foundation of the Socialist 
faith—as the service of an employee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration or of the State Government itself. The whole of 
the capital of the Co-operative Wholesale Society—its tea 
plantations, its vast buildings, its ships, its rural estates, its 
giant flour mills and boot factories—is as much within the 
ownership, as much at the service, and as much under the 
control of the youth who joined yesterday, and has contri- 
buted no more of the capital than his entrance fee of one 
shilling, as it is of the oldest and wealthiest of the members. 
This strange altruism, for which it is difficult even to find 
credence, and which no private capitalist can really believe 
to be “ good business,” is the secret alike of Co-operative 
commercial success and of its essential Socialism. 

And if we turn to the Association of Producers, where 
individual craftsmen or agriculturists unite their capital and 
labour in order to be able to produce under no other direc- 
tion than their own, we see that this again is not “‘ exploita- 
tion,”’ because the association is merely one of partners and 
co-owners. It is true that they are producing not for their 
own consumption, but for exchange. But they are making 
no profit out of the labour of others ; and the group is, in 
fact, logically equivalent to an individual independent pro- 
ducer. This, however, warns us of the special danger of 
such Associations of Producers, a danger that Socialists 
would certainly seek to provide against. The little group of 
producing members, unlike the Co-operative Society of Con- 
sumers, quickly finds an economic advantage in limiting its 
membership, and in getting part of its work done by wage 
servants who are not members, and who therefore receive no 
part of the profits extracted from the consumers. Here, at 
once, we are back in the domain of “ exploitation.” The 
Co-operative Society of Producers then becomes little better 
than a group of “‘ small masters,” with all the dangers of 
** sweating.”? Such ‘‘ small masters,’’ associated or not, 
would, we may venture to suggest, find themselves unable 
to survive, in competition with the Associations of Con- 
sumers, under the constant pressure, partly of the factory 
legislation, partly of the Common Rules in protection of an 
ever-rising standard of life, which would, of course, be en- 
forced by the vocational association upon its members taking 
service under the “ small masters ” equally as upon others. 

Thus the Socialist State, far from being a centralised and 
coercive bureaucracy, presents itself to us as a highly 
diversified and extremely numerous set of social groupings, 
in which, as we ourselves see it, governmental coercion, as 
distinguished from National and Municipal Housekeeping, is 
destined to play an ever-dwindling part. But how about 
Equality ? T this we devote the next article. 


Correspondence 
ULSTER AND HOME RULE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your efforts to find a way out of the Ulster impasse 
must receive the sympathy of all right-minded people. 

Any possible solution of the Ulster question involves a certain 
amount of concession on both sides; but there are certain 
essential features in the position taken up by each party on which 
no compromise is possible ; and it is important that these features 
should be recognised. 

The essence of the Ulsterman’s position is his objection to being 
placed under the control of an absolutely untried Government 
composed of men whose previous careers lead him to believe that 
it will be both inefficient and unjust. Rather than accept the 
risks which submission to such a Government would entail he is 
prepared to resort to violence. 

The essence of the Home Rule position is, from the sentimental 
point of view, that an Irish Parliament which did not control the 
whole of Ireland would not be worth having, and, from the 
business point of view, that, without the ultimate co-operation 
of Ulster, any scheme of Irish self-government would in the long 
run be doomed to failure. 

Rather than agree to the permanent exclusion of Ulster which 
is involved in your proposal, the Government and the Nationalist 
leaders are, it seems, prepared to risk the possibility of civil war. 

The same objections do not, however, apply to what appears to 
be the only alternative basis of a compromise—that is, a temporary 
exclusion of Ulster from the control of the Irish Parliament, with 
the proviso that, at the end of, say, five years, she will come under 
the same conditions as the rest of Ireland. 

By the end of the five years it will be clear whether Ulster’s 
present mistrust of Home Rule is justified or not. 

If the Irish Parliament has shown itself to be businesslike and 
tolerant in its dealings with the other three provinces, Ulster will 
have no further justification for standing out. 

If, on the other hand, the Irish Parliament has shown itself to 
be incapable or unfair, it will have forfeited the sympathy of 
Great Britain and it can either be abolished or else Ulster can be 
permanently excluded from its control. 

In either case civil war will have been avoided and Home Rule 
will have been given a fair trial.—Yours, etc.., 

** GIVE AND TAKE.” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAn. 

Srr,—May I draw out a little farther into the light the entire 
casuistry of the position which supporters of the ** Home Rule ” 
Bill—and, I gather, Mr. Aston—have taken up ? If Proportional 
Representation possesses inherent merits, as is suggested, why 
should it not have been made a principle of the Bill? Mr. Aston 
is quite successful in showing that, owing to a confusion of issues— 
religious, political, patriotic, ete.—the Irish Members do not 
really represent Irish opinion. Hence the danger—to them—of 
a full adoption of Proportional Representation. It would mean 
at least the bother of re-adapting the party machinery. And it is 
doubtful if any change would increase the majority which the 
Nationalist party now possesses ; they hold their part of the field 
and would naturally prefer to be left alone. If Mr. Aston really 
favours the present Bill, does he not see that the very curt 
recognition of Proportional Representation which the Bill contains 
shows that the Government have little confidence in it, although 
it would seem that they do not wish to alienate any group of 
theorists. 

Seriously, is it within the bounds of common sense to imagine 
that the Irish voter, ignorant, prejudiced, no judge at all of 
political questions—witness the idea quite current that Home 
Rule means no more rent—yet no bad judge of a man, will be 
better able to voice himself through the transferable vote? He 
will simply bring his list to the person whose opinion he most 
values and ask for directions. He may learn, with more direct 
issues under a real Home Rule, to choose his representative well ; 
it will be a very long time before he can grade his votes upon half 
a dozen candidates, and this is what a full adoption of Proportional 
Representation must mean. Instead of increasing his power of 
influencing affairs directly through a representative, it would be 
made as difficult as possible for him to realise what he was doing. 
The necessity to follow party guidance would be imperative, and 
there would still be a premium upon “ gulling ” the electorate 
which is the cause of the present trouble. 

I hope that it is not in vain that you have exposed at least to 
some the sheet and lamp and hollow turnip of the “ Better 
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Government for Ireland Bill.” If we can rid our minds of spectres 
and leave expediency alone it is possible, to my mind, that we may 
be able to offer Ireland a real Home Rule. But such freedom 
as we devolve must be real freedom ; our democratic principles 
must be honest. Meanwhile our responsibilities to the people 
of Ireland are exactly the same as to the inhabitants of any other 
part of the kingdom. This fact the *“* Home Rule ” Bill does not 
attempt to face.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


Stoke, Grantham. ANDREW STUART. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTesMAN. 

Srtr,—-May I add a rider to the excellent suggestion in your 
article to-day on Ulster? Make the ultra-Protestant corner an 
enclave of SCOTLAND. It is with Scotland that by origin, tradition, 
and sympathy it is most akin, and incorporation with Scotland 
would have all the advantages you name and some others well 
worth securing.— Yours, etc., P. MonDFoRT. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—** An uncompromising defence * was the natural result of 
such an antagonistic review. I claim no infallibility for any 
system, but strongly condemn the insinuation that the ideal of 
Scientific Management is the maximum of output with the 
minimum of cost, and damn the consequences to the workers. 
Your reviewer must read Mr. Taylor and Prof. Miinsterberg with 
a jaundiced eye. His interpretation of the quotation about the 
man who “ more nearly resembles in his make-up the ox than any 
other type ” is a striking example. 

Those who believe in the ideal of Scientific Management hope 
that such men, with proper education and industrial training, will 
become few and rare, and when they are few and rare, such work 
will necessarily be performed by mechanical means. Meantime, 
however, the fact remains that there is a very large percentage of 
such men who have to work, unless you are going to give them 
State pensions. Mr. Taylor made life more worth while to these 
men by taking care of their physical condition and raising their 
wages 60 per cent. The Taylor system studies each man indi- 
vidually and raises the majority of the men into a higher class of 
work. For the best men it creates positions of responsibility 
requiring initiative, judgment, and skill, which positions do not 
exist under the present unscientific system. 

I am groping for light, through the Socialist fog, but such a 
review makes everything darker. I am accused of “ knocking 
down figures of straw,” but this is exactly the pleasant pastime 
your reviewer indulges in. My ideal of industrial efficiency is 
concerned with the character of the worker, and this is the basic 
ideal of the movement. The process of maximum output with 
minimum effort is the means to this end, and not the end in itself. 
Here is Mr. F. W. Taylor’s statement (p. 140): ‘* The time is fast 
going by for the great personal or individual achievement of any 
one man standing alone and without the help of those around 
him. And the time is coming when all great things will be done 
by that type of co-operation in which each man performs the 
function for which he is best suited, each man preserves his own 
individuality and is supreme in his particular function, and each 
man at the same time loses none of his originality and proper 
personal initiative, and yet is controlled by, and must work 
harmoniously with, many other men.” 

The italics are mine, and I claim that that quotation and the 
quotation of Prof. Miinsterberg which I gave in my first letter, 
and which your reviewer took no notice of, completely refute your 
reviewer's sweeping condemnation of the works of these two men 
as “ positively immoral.” 

As for strikes, Mr. L. S. Woolf’s letter gives an impartial 
criticism which agrees with my own information on this matter. 
Your reviewer speaks about “less partial sources,’ and then 
repeats the same uncompromising condemnation. When Mr. 
Philip Snowden, or Mr. Sidney Webb, warns the working-man, 
or perhaps their less far-sighted fellow-Socialists, of the mistakes 
they can easily make, and of the dangers ahead of them, all 
seriously minded opponents of Socialism respect these men with a 
still greater respect, while their other opponents chuckle and use 
such frank exposures as a further weapon against Socialism. 
When Mr. Taylor clearly and frankly predicts the troubles certain 
to arise when men without enlightenment or with false ideals 
endeavour to use such a system, your reviewer chuckles and uses 
Mr. Taylor’s frankness and foresight as a weapon to flay him with. 

I agree that capitalists have abused the system. None know 
this better than the experts themselves. The capitalists, as a 
whole, are their greatest stumbling-block. One of the depart- 
ments of the American Government adopted the system with 
success, and the Socialists fought the experts and the Government 


to make it illegal. If Governments adopted “‘ Scientific Manage- 
ment ” they could double wages or reduce working hours by one- 
half, and this would force the individual employer to do likewise. 
So long as the Government departments are always worse m: 

than the best private enterprises, so long will enlightened public 
opinion damn Government enterprise. I believe in making 
industry more democratic, but up till now inefficiency and 
democracy have gone hand in hand. 

I still feel that the review in question treats what is probably 
the most important and complex problem in industrial ethics and 
economics in a hasty, superficial, and strongly biassed manner, 
alien, I hope, to the ideals of your paper.—Yours, etc., 

. J. M. Scorr MAxwELut. 


LIVES VERSUS PROFITS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Now that I have seen your answer to my letter, I will ask 
you to publish my rejoinder and then leave it to your readers to 
judge whether my charge of unfairness and inaccuracy is justified 
or not. I will deal with the points seriatim according to your 
numbers. 

1. I not only “ suggest,”’ but assert, having now ascertained 
that the old practice is still unaltered, that * when the injured 
man lingers for, say, a few weeks, and then dies, his case is 
included in the list of fatal accidents.” The Board of Trade 
receives, I am informed, the reports of coroners’ inquests, and, 
therefore, they would transfer a non-fatal accident to the fatal 
list, even if the railway company failed to notify. The only 
exception is the case, which must be rare, where the injured 
person dies after the annual Accident Return is made up. 

2. You say it would be easy “ to produce a literally unlimited 
amount of evidence .. . from the official reports of the Board of 
Trade inspectors * of accidents due to excessive hours resulting 
from inadequate staff. I invite you to produce it. Having been 
a student for many years of the reports issued by the Board of 
Trade on each accident that they investigate, I should have said 
that the accidents found by the inspecting officers to have any 
connection with length of hours could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

3. Your reply does not meet my criticism. Your statement was 
that the “ control system . . . on the Midland Railway was, and is, 
admittedly a danger.” Even if the anonymous case to which you 
refer did prove that a control official ordered a dangerous risk to 
be taken—as to which I have no information—it might prove that 
human beings were fallible; but it would not prove that the 
system was dangerous, or even that the instructions of the official 
in Richardson’s case involved danger. 

4. I note that you claim to have “* ample specific proof ” of the 
charge that “rules framed in the interest of safety are being 
broken every day and all day,” and that the Board of Trade is 
‘“‘ impotent,”’ as the railways “ control the Government Depart- 
ments.” I am glad to learn that you are “ prepared to produce 
it at the earliest opportunity.” I still think the general charge 
should not have been made until supported with the “ ample 
specific proof.” 

5. There is here much more than “a mere unintentional 
inaccuracy as to dates.” Your statement was that “ railway 
inspecting officers had recommended for forty years that auto- 
matic couplers should be used.’ This implies, if words have any 
meaning, a continuous series of recommendations. You now 
refer me to one report of Captain Tyler made in 1875. This report, 
however, did not recommend automatic couplings at all. It spoke 
merely of “* improved couplings so constructed that it would not 
be necessary for the men to get between the carriages and waggons 
for the purpose of attaching and detaching them.” In spirit, 
though not in precise form, Captain Tyler’s recommendation has 
long been complied with by the introduction of the coupling stick, 
the use of which is obligatory, which obviates all necessity to go 
between the waggons either in coupling or uncoupling. 

How you can assert that, when the Royal Commission said 
‘** regard must be had to the general interests of the country,” 
the phrase was “ merely a euphemism for the profits of the railway 
shareholders,” when the very next words of the Commission, 
* Dislocation of traffic would be a very grave calamity,” 
sufficiently explain their meaning, passes my comprehension. 

I quite admit that the introduction of automatic couplings in 
America did result in a considerable reduction of coupling 
accidents. But it is not only true, as I said, that accidents at the 
time of the Royal Commission Report were three times as 
numerous in America with automatic couplings as in England 
without them, but also that the original improvement in America 
has not been fully maintained. 

6. The figure I gave of directors’ fees was not a guess but, the 
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result of the actual addition of the fees received by the directors 
on all the companies of any importance in the United Kingdom. 
Your assumed average of £350 for each director is really laughable 
to anybody who knows the facts. I turn for example to page 76 
of the Board of Trade Returns for 1911. This includes eighteen 
companies. Only three out of the eighteen return their total 
‘** general charges” as exceeding £1,000, and directors’ fees are 
usually quite a small proportion of ** general charges.” Here are 
the total ‘‘ general charges *’ of seven of the eighteen companies : 
£20, £6, £31, £58, £50, £31, and £70. On the recent Vice-Regal 
Commission on Irish Railways I remember that an enthusiastic 
witness told us £250,000 could be saved by abolishing the directors 
of the Irish railways. One of my colleagues took the trouble to 
work out the actual figure, and found that it was well under 
£20,000.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., W. M. Acwortu. 


[We hope very shortly to take up the whole of this subject in 
our editorial columns and to produce such proofs of the fairness 
and accuracy of all our statements as, we hope, will satisfy even 
Mr. Aeworth. In the meantime, considerations of space oblige 
us to refer our readers to the reply which we made last week to his 
original criticisms.—Eb. N.S.] 


SYNDICALISM IN ENGLAND 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—-In the course of his interesting article on Syndicalism 
in the current issue of your valuable paper “H. W. M. G.” 
emphatically denies that ‘‘ the ownership of the mines by the 
miners has ever been advocated by an official or reputable 
Syndicalist writer”; at the same time he admits that the 
impression that the above is really what Syndicalism means is 
widespread, which latter fact goes to prove, I think, that 
Syndicalists have failed lamentably in explaining their aims. 
For instance, in the Industrial Syndicalist—the organ of the 
Industrial Syndicalist Education League—for November, 1910, 
the following occurs, in an article entitled ‘* Working-class 
Socialism,” by E. J. B. Allen. Speaking of the Unions, he says 
that they should “ teach their members to think, every time they 
enter the yard, mill, or mine, ‘ This is the place where my fellow- 
workmen are robbed ; this is the place that we keep going ; this 
is the place that we ought to own and control’ ” (italics mine). Not 
a word here as to the vesting of the yard, mill, or mine in the 
community ; in fact, from the publications of the Industrial 
Syndicalist Education League one is led to infer that, apart from 
the manual workers, there is no class of people whose interests 
need be studied at all; for them the community simply does not 
exist. The article in which the foregoing statement of the aims 
of the Syndicalists appears is stated by Mr. Tom Mann, in the 
same issue of the Industrial Syndicalist, to be *“ exceptionally 
informing, and correctly setting forth the principles” which 
Mr. Mann hopes and believes will prevail. 

Now, Mr. Allen and Mr. Mann may or may not be “ official or 
reputable Syndicalist writers”; the fact remains that this 
statement of Syndicalist aims appears in a Syndicalist journal 
issued by the only definitely Syndicalist organisation in this 
country. It is hardly a matter for surprise, then, that readers of 
their literature should have taken the Syndicalists at their 
word.—Yours, etc., T. JAMES FISHER. 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 
To the Editor of Tur New STatTesMAN. 

Sir,—While grateful for your kind review of my book on 
Personal Immortality, I deprecate the suggestion that I am not 
** impartial.” The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and I 
therefore recommend to your readers an admirable little book 
just published by Messrs. Williams & Norgate at 1s., and written 
by the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B., to prove the immor- 
tality of the soul.—Yours, etc., 

The Athenzeum. 





E. S. P. Haynes. 


THE CHESTERTON CASE 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTatTesMan. 
Sir,—Is not Dr. Harry Roberts rather hard upon the jury in 
his remarks upon the judge? Nothing prejudices a case more 
than the feeling upon the part of a jury that the judge does not 
see things quite fairly, and the twelve good men and true put all 
such matters straight in their verdict. Judge, jury, and the 
country generally, independently of the ‘* unconscious influence ”’ 
of the cash which procrastination would need, felt, no doubt, that 
the ten days of the trial could not be allowed to lengthen out to 
the ten months of a fishing inquiry and that charges must be 
substantiated or withdrawn. We all hope, with you, Sir, that 
Stock Exchange methods may be improved.—Yours, ete., 
GEORGE RADFORD. 


Miscellany 
ONCE 


HINGS are not what they were. And I do not 
think this means just that I am growing old, 
and that the fingers of Time have rubbed the 

bloom from the fruit of Life. Because those things 
which must be as they were—trees, rivers, leaves, and 
the laughter of little children, flowers, the sea at those 
points where piers are impracticable, and mountains, 
the ones steep and stony enough to. resist the jerry- 
builder and the funicular railway—still hold all, and 
more than all, their old magic and delight. It seems to 
me that it is not only that the ugly and unmeaning 
things have grown, like a filthy fungus, over the sheer 
beauty of the world, but that the things which we mean 
to be beautiful are not beautiful and the things which we 
mean to be interesting lack interest. 

And the disease is universal: it attacks new things as 
well as old. It is the fashion to sneer at the Crystal 
Palace, and indeed the poor dear has gone from bad to 
worse. There is some sort of Exhibition there this year 
which will, one supposes, be exactly like all the other 
exhibitions. Switchbacks, Montagnes Russes, Silhouettes, 
Tumble-scumbles, Weary Waves, Threepenny Thrills 
(where you hustle against strangers and shriek with 
laughter at the impact). And once the Crystal Palace 
was otherwise. Think what its authors meant it to be. 
Think what, for a little time, it was. A place of beauty, 
a place where beauty and knowledge were hand in hand. 
It is quite true that a Brobdingnagian Conservatory does 
not seem as beautiful to us as it did to the Prince Consort 
and Sir Joseph Paxton. It is true that even in the 
palmiest days of the Crystal Palace you barked your 
shins over iron girders—painted a light blue, my memory 
assures me—and that the boards of the flooring were so 
far apart that you could lose, down the cracks of them, 
not only your weekly sixpence or your birthday shilling, 
but even the sudden unexpected cartwheel (do they 
still call a crown that ?) contributed by an uncle almost 
more than human. It is true that the gravel of the 
paths in the “ grounds ”’ tired your feet and tried your 
temper, and that the adventure ended in a clinging to 
bony fingers and admonitions from nurse not to drag 
so. But on the other hand... 

Think of the imagination, the feeling for romance that 
went to the furnishing of the old Crystal Palace. There 
was a lake in the old grounds of Penge Park. How would 
our twentieth-century entrepreneurs deal with a lake ? 
We need not pause to invent an answer. We know it 
would be something cheap and nasty. How did these 
despised mid-Victorians deal with it? They set up, 
amid the rocks and reeds and trees of the island in that 
lake life-sized images of the wonders of a dead world. 
On a great stone crouched a pterodactyl, his vast wings 
spread for flight. A mammoth sloth embraced a tree, 
and I give you my word that when you came on him 
from behind, you, in your six years, could hardly believe 
that he was not real, that he would not presently leave 
the tree and turn his attention to your bloused and 
belted self. Little boys wore caps with peaks then, and 
blouses with embroidered collars. Convinced at. last, 
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of the cold feel of his flank to your fat little hand, that he 
was but stone, you kept, none the less, a memory of him 
that would last your life, and make his name, when you 
met it in a book, as thrilling as the name of a friend in the 
list of birthday honours. There was an Ichthyosaurus, 
too, and another chap whose name I forget, but he had a 
scalloped crest all down his back to the end of his tail. 
And the Dinosaurus . . . he had a round hole in his 
antediluvian stomach, and, with your brother—his own 
turn to come next, as in honour bound—to give you a 
leg-up, you could explore the roomy interior of the 
Dinosaur with feelings hardly to be surpassed by those 
of bandits in a cave. It is almost impossible to over- 
estimate the Dinosaurus as an Educational Influence. 
On your way back to the Palace itself you passed water 
temples surrounded by pools where water-lilies grew. 
Afterwards, when you read of tanks and lotuses and 
India, you knew what to think. 

There were Sphinxes—the correct plural was told you 
by aunts and you rejected it—on the terrace, and, within, 
more smooth water with marble at the edge and more 
lilies, and goldfish, palms and ferns, and humming 
pervasive music from the organ. There were groves or 
shrubberies ; you entered them a-tremble with a fearful 
joy. You knew that round the next corner or the next 
would be black and brown and yellow men; savages, 
with their huts and their wives and their weapons, their 
looking-glass pools and their reed tunics, so near you 
that it was only a step across a little barrier and you 
could pretend that you also were a black, a brown or a 
yellow person and not a little English child in a tunic, 
belt and peaked cap. You never took the step, but, 
none the less, those savages were your friends, and when 
you met them in your geography you thrilled to the 
encounter. Further, there were Courts; I first met 
Venus, the armless wonder of Milo, and Hermes, em- 
bodied vision of Praxiteles, and the Discobolus, whom we 
all love, and who is exactly like Mr. Graham Wallas in 
youth, in the Grecian Court. In the Egyptian Court 
there were pictured pillars, and the very word Egypt is 
to me for their sake a Word of Power to this day. And 
the Spanish Court, the court of the Alhambra, the lovely 
mosaic, the gold and the blue and the red, the fountain, 
the marble, the strange unnatural beauty of the horse- 
shoe arches. . . . 

I shall never see the Alhambra now, but it is because 
of the Spanish Court at the Crystal Palace that there will 
always be an empty ache in my thought, a qualm of 
heart, a longing not all pain at its name, a feeling like a 
beautiful dwarf despair, in that I never shall see that 
blue and red and golden glory and the mystery of its 
strange mis-shapen arches that open to the whole world of 
dreams. 

Say of the mid-Victorians what you will; they did at 
least know, when they set them, the seeds of Romance. 
Think of Euston Station: those glorious pillars, the 
magnificent dream of an Egyptian building to loom 
through the Egyptian darkness of London’s fogs. And 


Egyptian architecture was too expensive, and Euston 
remains, a magnificent memorial—the child of genius 
stunted by finance. 

There was Madame Tussaud’s, too, a close link with 
the French Revolution: the heads of kings and demo- 


crats, the very guillotine itself. And Madame Tussaud’s 
daughter, with the breathing breast that seemed alive, 
and the little old woman in the black bonnet, Madame 
herself, who had seen the rise of Republics and the 
deaths of Kings. These things, last time I trod those 
halls, were put in the shade, their place usurped by 
vulgar tableaux, explaining to the bored spectators what 
happens to a vulgar young man with a wife whose skirt 
is much too short in front and her hair very badly done 
if he leaves his-home for the society of sirens and card- 
sharpers. 

Once there were nightingales that sang in the gardens 
on Loampit Hill. Now it is all villas. Once the Hilly 
Fields were hilly fields where the children played and 
there were primroses. Once the road from Eltham to 
Woolwich was a grassy lane with hedges and big trees in 
the hedges, and wild pinks and Bethlehem stars, and 
ragged robin and campion. Now the trees are cut down 
and there are no more flowers. It is asphalt all the way, 
and here and there seats divided by iron rods so that 
tired tramps should not sleep on them. And the green 
fields by Mottingham where the kingcups used to grow, 
and the willows by the little stream, they are eaten up 
by yellow caterpillars of streets all alike, and all horrible, 
while in London old handsome houses are tenements 
and children play on the dirty doorsteps of them with 
dead mice and mutton bones for toys. In the country 
women wear men’s tweed caps instead of sun bonnets, 
and Hinde’s curlers by day instead of curl papers (which, 
if you were pretty, looked like wreaths of white roses) by 
night. And everything is getting uglier and uglier. And 
no one seems to care. And only we old people remember 
that things were not always ugly, remember how 
different things were—once. 

E. NEsBIT. 


EARTHLY EYES 


SEE what I can, not what I will. 
In things that move, things that are still, 


I 


I see the symbols God hath drest : 


Thin motion, even cloudier rest, 


The moveless trees, the trees that wave, 
The clouds that heavenly highways have, 
Horses that run, rocks that are fixt, 
Streams that have rest and motion mixt, 
The main with its abiding flux, 
The wind that up my chimney sucks 
A mounting waterfall of flame, 
Sticks, straws, dust, beetles, and that same 
Old blazing sun the Psalmist saw 
A testifier to the law. 
Divinely to my heart they speak, 
Saying how they are but weak 
Wan will-o’-the-wisps o’er the crystal sea ; 
Yet stays that sea still dark to me. 

J. C. Squrre, 
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LANCELOT: A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 


HE parents of Lancelot Eccles, contemplating 
him asleep in his cradle, pink thumb in mouth, 
believed honestly that they looked upon the 

most wonderful child in Ribbleford. He gave no trouble 
with his teeth, and avoided both measles and whooping- 
cough. At eight years old he had the face of a happy 
angel and the high spirits of a healthy human boy. His 
father, who lacked assurance and suffered from indiges- 
tion, believed that he would never grow up : he was too 
beautiful, too intelligent, too gentle, to be spared. 
George Eccles had no special quarrel with destiny, but 
he deemed it advisable always to look on the dark side 
of things. Lancelot’s mother, being of a more hopeful 
disposition, notwithstanding the previous loss of three 
daughters in infancy, foresaw a future when her son, 
at once rich, great, and good, should be the honoured 
Mayor of his native town. She liked to picture herself 
standing beside him at the top of the main staircase in 
the Ribbleford Town Hall, helping him to receive the 
guests at a Mayoral “‘ At Home.” She should wear a 
black brocade with a lace jabot, and a velvet bonnet 
with just a touch of heliotrope. Each time that she 
buttoned his small garments she saw, in fancy, the gold 
chain of office glittering about his manly shoulders. 
She tended him with meticulous care and a devotion 
that accounted nothing troublesome or inconvenient. 
She would willingly have worked her fingers to the bone 
for Lancelot, and sometimes grieved a little in private 
that circumstances asked no sacrifice of her for his sake. 
There was always enough money for food, rent, new 


clothes, and an annual fortnight at Blackpool. The 
joy of self-deprivation was thus denied her. Lancelot 


made so few claims. He grew up healthy, sweet- 
tempered and invincibly happy. A slight lameness 
checked his instinctive delight in physical activity ; 
but he found books an admirable substitute for games. 
He read widely and with discrimination, helped by the 
excellent Free Library of Ribbleford. It was in the 
entrance hall of this library, under the cold, quiet gaze 
of a dozen plaster casts of Vatican statuary, that he 
first felt the spell of Italy. The abandoned Ariadne 
brought tears to his eyes. The Belvedere Apollo filled 
him brimful with the joy of life. Agrippina tugged 
queerly at his heart-strings. . . . 

At fourteen Lancelot began to practise a severe 
economy in the expenditure of his scanty pocket-money. 
He desired to visit Italy, and collected by the dozen 
illustrated pamphlets and prospectuses of conducted 
tours from the nearest tourist agency. “‘A Week in 
Rome for Ten Guineas ” seemed to meet all his require- 
ments. He decided to save ten guineas. At the age of 
seventeen, when he entered the Ribbleford and District 
Bank as a junior clerk, he had saved, mostly in accumu- 
lated pennies, the sum of one pound four and sevenpence. 
It seemed probable, therefore, that he would see Italy 
before he reached the middle years. Untroubled by the 
limitations of cireumstance, Lancelot dreamed of Italy 
and found life a source of immense contentment. He 
liked work ; and for his leisure hours there were books. 
Moreover, since in the body of a somewhat anemic 
bank clerk he housed the soul of a minor poet, he used 


s 


to write, on wet Sundays, verses about Italy, which his 
mother thought beautiful, though beyond her compre- 
hension. Once, under the pen-name of Dante Car- 
michael, he sent a sonnet to the editor of the Ribbleford 
Courier, who paid him five shillings for it. With this 
money, which seemed to him mysteriously consecrated, 
Lancelot bought a platinotype reproduction of Botti- 
celli's Flora. He had an idea that Laura, the lady of 
his dreams, would look like that—frail and rather 
wistful, in a flowery robe blown about by the wind. 
His mother cut the sonnet out of the newspaper, and 
carried it about with her every day ; at night she put it 
beneath her pillow, where the tiny rustle of it could 
comfort her wakeful hours with the conviction of Lance- 
lot’s genius. Her son rewarded her unwavering devotion 
with a joyous love blind to shortcomings. He was too 
happy in the monotonous dailiness of his home-life to 
think about marriage. But Mrs. Eccles looked forward 
to a day when grandchildren should clamber into her 
comfortable lap and listen untiring to stories of their 
father’s greatness. . . 

Most women, and all children, loved Lancelot. 
Tender-hearted and endlessly compassionate, he managed 
to unite a womanly gentleness of manner with an 
apostolic ardour of conviction. There was about him 
a virginal virility which never failed to charm. All 
small or suffering or helpless creatures appealed to him— 
babies, invalids, lame dogs, over-driven horses. He 
could not endure to look upon a caged bird. Sunsets, 
wind-swept skies, the laughter of the sea, the gold of 
blossoming gorse—these things stirred him to rapture. 
He disliked tobacco, and never attended a football 
match, but none of his fellow-clerks was ever heard to 
condemn him for a prig. 

Lancelot was twenty years old when his father died, 
leaving an empty armchair beside the kitchen fire, a 
reputation for sound workmanship, and_ sufficient 
money to pay his funeral expenses. He comforted 
his mother, whom it now became his privilege to support ; 
and postponed the Italian journey to an indefinite 
future. Two years later kindness prompted him to 
add to his household a widowed aunt who suffered from 
rheumatism, and could no longer, without serious dis- 
comfort, earn her living as a laundress. After taking 
this step he decided that he should probably never, on 
a weekly income of thirty shillings, find it convenient 
to visit Italy. He abandoned without a pang of self- 
pity this cherished project of years, and continued to 
write sonnets to Laura... . 

He was four-and-twenty when the gods set the final 
seal of their love upon him ; and at the precise moment, 
at the top of a steep hill, when the brakes of the electric 
tramcar (which they had chosen as the instrument of 
their affection) refused to act, his mind was full of Laura. 
He failed to realise what was happening until someone, 
seated not far from him, threw away a lighted pipe and 
swore bitterly. Lancelot then became aware of an 
immense, overwhelming blue sky overhead, where great 
clouds sailed slowly by like dream-ships bound for the 
tideless harbours of El Dorado. His imagination pro- 
tested dumbly against the foolish imminent necessity 
of death. He had a wholesome dislike of pain, and he 
was afraid that the disagreeable business of dying would 
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hurt. Besides, who was going to look after his mother 
and Aunt Emily ? A sound of choking sobs behind him 
made him turn his head. He perceived a flowery dress 
and beneath a flower-trimmed hat the wistful face of 
Botticelli’s Flora, white with terror. A small girl in a 
stiffly starched frock sat beside the weeping lady of his 
dreams, and looked at Lancelot with mild surprise. 
Lancelot changed seats, with some difficulty, in order 
that he might take the little girl on his knee, for he 
supposed that if he were to hold her fast she must some- 
how be safe. She hid her dimpled face against his coat, 
and snuggled close. Her soft little warm body made a 
delicious burden, Lancelot thought. “ Don’t cry,” he 
said kindly to Botticelli’s Flora. “Shut your eyes 
tight.” 

At this she found courage to put out her hand, which 
sought his and lay passive in its steady grasp. They 
sat thus through a minute which seemed worth to 
Lancelot Eccles, who was fond of quoting Browning, 
** all woe that was and all terror that may be.” 

This was the last minute of Lancelot’s life. 

ANGELA GORDON. 


HOW TO CARRY ON POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY 


I. Ir You are OpposED TO THE GOVERNMENT 


HE nauseating scandal of the Hitchy-Koo 
gamble reaches its climax with the news that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Attorney- 

General, and the late Chief Whip held great blocks of 
shares in the Marquesas Islands company. Of course, 
with a Government in office mainly composed of the 
worst type of Jew and the only type of Welshman, it 
was only to be expected that ever-deeper depths of 
nastiness would be revealed daily in consequence of the 
inquiries even of so slavish a whitewashing committee 
as that which was appointed by the Government to 
hush up this very filthy affair. But nobody, we think, 
except ourselves was aware of the abysses of infamy to 
which public life in this country has been dragged by a 
greedy cosmopolitan Liberal plutocracy. It is now clear 
that every one of the Ministers we have mentioned has 
been endeavouring to acquire an immense fortune out of 
the public purse by subterranean intrigues in the City, 
and that they only failed of success because of their own 
incredible stupidity. All these men must be driven 
from public life; a drastic purge is necessary if the 
_ poisoned social system is to be saved from dissolution 
and death. 


Il. Ir You Suprort THE GOVERNMENT 


Every Liberal must welcome with the most genuine 
delight the frank and free announcement—the pre- 
judiced would call it an admission—of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and his colleagues that they were so 
patriotic as to invest some of their savings in the 
Hitchy-Koo enterprise. In a sense, of course, the 
announcement was irrelevant; the investment was 


made in all good faith, and there was not the slightest 
public reason why the whole Cabinet should not have 
ioined in. 


But nevertheless, we are glad that we have 





had this purely gratuitous confirmation of our trust in 
Ministers. It is good to know that they also, like 
humble mortals, are subject to temptation ; but it is 
inspiring to know that, unlike many of their opponents, 
they have the strength to resist it. We dare venture 
to say that, when the present storm in a teacup has 
blown over, the country will reaffirm in no uncertain 
voice its confidence in men who have added one more to 
the already abundant proofs of their public spirit and 
integrity. We hope that the day is not far off when 
every supporter of the Government will attest his 
confidence in Ministers by investing in Hitchy-Koos, 
and we shall be willing to lend our hearty support 
should any Member propose that in future all Treasury 
balances should be used to support so deserving an 
enterprise. 


Drama and Music 
THE MATCH-MAKING FAUN 


HAT became of that Blue-Bottle ? was a question 

VW eagerly discussed as the audience crowded out 

from the doors of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. 

“* I suppose it came back,” I heard an elderly man say 
indifferently. ‘Suppose, indeed!” his companion took 
him up. ‘“ Don’t you see the happy ending hangs on its 
return, that the fly is the pivot of the plot! Lord Stonbury 
was going to stake every penny of his savings on the Good- 
wood race, and if the blue-bottle did not bring back the name 
of the winner from the training stables, what would have 
become of him and Lady Alexandra Vancey ? ’ 

* True,” replied the first speaker. “ I confess I thought 
when the Faun sent it flying on that errand it was just an 
incident to show what could be done if you were really in 
touch with Nature ; but I see it was really important.” 

This conversation will appear eryptic to those who have 
not seen Mr. Knoblauch’s new play, but a few words will 
explain it. 

The curtain rises on young Lord Stonbury, who, having 
staked more than his fortune on bis horse and lost, is about 
to shoot himself. He is engaged to an heiress, but Vivian’s 
mother has already paid his debts, and he cannot dip into 
her dowry again. His good friend, Lady Alexandra, fails to 
dissuade him from taking his life. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the aristocratic austerity of sentiment dis- 
played in their interview is intended to be moving or 
amusing. “‘ Sorry,” she says; “ Bon voyage.”’ ‘** Thanks,” he 
replies, “‘ no flowers.”’ He is, however, saved from putting 
his resolution into effect by the Faun (Mr. Martin Harvey), 
who bounds in through the window out of the geraniums. The 
Faun is longing to see a little civilised life, and Stonbury, on 
being convinced that the creature understands more about 
horseflesh than any human, strikes a bargain with him ; the 
Faun is to give him tips for the races in return for being 
introduced into society. The astonishing antics and out- 
rageous remarks of the Faun, who is passed off as a Corsican 
prince, Silvani, provide the fun of the piece. There have 
been a good many burlesques written round the idea of 
introducing a wild or supernatural being, a goddess or a god, 
or figure from the ancient world, into modern society. Niobe 
All Smiles, in which a classical statue comes to life and 
involves her owner in ludicrous predicaments like those 
of Mr. Anstey’s hero in The Tinted Venus, was one of the 
most successful. The much easier, however, to 
handle in a novel than on the stage. Mr. Wells’ The Sea- 
Lady and The Wonderful Visit are much more successfui 
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than any plays of the same kind have been. The great 
difficulty of the playwright is, while making the anomalous 
being behave extravagantly, to manage things so that there 
is some excuse for the characters who are not in the know 
continuing to expect him to behave properly. Besides, it 
is only the first few surprises which are really amusing ; after 
that, fun is apt to fall flatter and flatter. Mr. Knoblauch has 
reelised this, and he has attempted to run a second idea 
through his play. The Faun symbolises the forces of great 
Nature, and in the impact of a child of Pan upon super- 
civilised, unspontaneous people, Mr. Knoblauch finds a 
second, and this time not a burlesque, motive. It is this 
part of the play which is bad. What is meant to pass for 
poetry and wisdom drawn from the roots of the world is 
sentimental, shirking silliness. In case the Faun should 
shock us Mr. Knoblauch is careful to explain that he is not 
made of flesh and blood, that he woos no maiden for himself, 
that if he kisses her it is her human lover's lips she thinks 
she feels. Lord Stonbury has, therefore, no cause for 
jealousy when the Faun carries Alexandra out into the 
stormy night. The part the Faun really plays, under 
pretence of standing for instincts and passions which have 
a tragic or gay beauty of their own, is that of the kind old 
man so familiar on the boards, who contrives that the right 
young couples, in spite of prudence or worldly considerations, 
lead cach other tothe altar. What is the use of the vote, 
says the Faun, to women? listen to the sweet chiming 
of the marriage bells! 

The play will go because Mr. Martin Harvey acts his part 
with such exuberant energy and amazing agility. He 
achieves some admirable postures and magnificent bounds. 
Every now and then Mr. Knoblauch, too, has had an in- 
spiration of fancy. In the first act the entrance of the Faun 
in evening clothes, stamping and snorting and as full of 
bottled energy as a young stallion, is delightful. His habit 
of snuffing at people on introduction and putting down his 
head as though he were going to butt them, when his impres- 
sion is unfavourable, and his suecessful dive after a mouse 
to the amazement and horror of the guests, made one think 
that Mr. Knoblauch and Mr. Martin Harvey between them 
were really going to bring off a fanciful, high-spirited bur- 
lesque. But then the fancy degenerated into sending a blue- 
bottle to find out the name of the horse which was going to 
win the race, and the sentiment—well, the sentiment turned 
into that kind of pseudo-nature-worship which is responsible 
for the weakest modern poetry. 

Desmonp MacCarrtny, 


PADEREWSKI 


PADEREWSKTIS playing at Queen’s Hall, at the 
London Symphony Orchestra’s Concert, under 
* Nikisch, last Monday, was one of those things 
that quite floor the rule-of-thumb man. From the point of 
view of the purist, everything was wrong. The house was 
crowded out; a lady threw an ignored bouquet of what 
looked like red roses ; there was an intolerable delay between 
the first item, Nikisch’s vivid and almost sensational render- 
ing of the Egmont Overture, and the second, the Emperor 
Concerto, the affair of the evening. For affair it un- 
doubtedly was, this combination at the height of a “ brilliant ” 
London season (in which hot moonlight nights count for so 
much) of Nikisch, to many people a magician, with the most 
romantic-looking figure in the present musical world. No 
touch was absent, even to the characteristic annoyance with 
the light and the one slow gaze at the audience during the 
encore. 
And then the honest and able critics would not have it for 


- 


Beethoven at all, while the audience was first hushed, then 
rapturous. But the fact is, you cannot take Paderewski 
either as mountebank or as consummate musician. The clue 
to his playing, the clue to explain both his glamour and the 
dissatisfaction of some sober heads, is to be found in the 
fact that he is that rare phenomenon, a pianist. A mounte- 
bank would be content with the amazing touch, the sheer 
perfection of modulation, for their own sakes ; the musician 
would make us unaware of them by submerging them in 
greater things ; the cheap man would use them in combina- 
tion with a romantic expression of his personality. Pade- 
rewski uses them in the service of—the piano. His playing 
of the Emperor Concerto was a valuable, a refining, a most 
interesting, but small piece of perfect art; only a man who 
had become a master through a life’s work could have con- 
eeived his transition from the second to the last movement 
in the way he did. It was not self-love, nor love of Chopin, 
but a belief in the value of his instrument, that made him 
bring out so startlingly the bass A Flat which repeats itself 
towards the close of the Prelude. 

And the combination with Nikisch was admirable. Nikisch, 
too, is a great player on an instrument, the orchestra. He, 
too, knows the xsthetic value of an absolutely clear and 
precise contrast. It was piano against orchestra, piano 
with orchestra, in a definite and finished way that is rare. 
There is no getting away from the fact that the evening 
was exceptionally stimulating. Nikisch, who is more of a 
musician, plays again next Monday, but it was gracious of 
Paderewski to give an encore at his only appearance this 
summer. I. 


Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE would be interested to know who is the author 
of Letters from a Publisher to a Son, which, it is 
announced, is to be issued, “ first to authors and 

subsequently to the public.” Is it that some Barabbas, 
conscience-stricken at having fleeced authors for a life-time, 
is trying to make reparation in his hoar old age for the sins 
of the past ?_ I fear not ; his syllabus does not look like that. 
But whoever he is, if he be a publisher, the other publishers 
may be curious to learn his identity. He promises to go into 
the whole thing very carefully ; and his synopsis has the 
appearance of invigorating freshness. ‘“‘ No books to have 
* Reform ’ in their titles”; “ No satires on party Govern- 
ment”; ‘“* No symbolical or allegorical writings *’—surely 
all these things attest the gentleman’s bona-fides. 
Ke * aK 
** Business is the highest philanthropy ” is a sentence I 
cannet quite judge ; it may be either cant or old-fashioned 
economies or Yankee religion. ‘‘ Publishers men of deeds, 
authors men of words” is a stirring clarion-call. There is 
food for thought in “ the dangers of culture and education ” ; 
“the difficulty of uniting Culture and Business”; “ the 
moral duty of Concealment in Business,” and “ the necessity 
of adopting a high moral tone.” But most of all one is 
taken with this: 
Letter XIV.—Classification 
Selection of Authors—Characteristics of 
with them. 


of Authors—Lessons_ therefrom— 
Authors—How to deal 


It is certain that publishers, even when they do not con- 
sciously do it, unconsciously classify authors in hard and 
fast categories, and most authors would blush with morti- 
fication if they knew what pigeon-holes they occupied. 
That a publisher, whether well meaning or not, should 
start revealing the secrets of the charnel-house in this wav 
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may be regarded by his colleagues as an act of gross sabotage 

of the sort recently devised in France, and known as “ telling NEW NOVELS 

the truth to customers.” Pity the Poor Blind. By H. H. Basurorp. Constable. 6s. 


* * * 


One subject dealt with certainly deserves treatment at 
some length, and that is new methods of advertisement. 
The puff by the Public Man has, as the author of this work 
realises, not yet becn developed to anything like its full 
extent. Seaps, hair oils, and beverages for rejuvenating 
one’s nervous system seem to have almost a corner in publie 
men for advertising purposes. Now and then the Bishop of 
London is stirred to boom a novel which has appealed to him 
as elevating and enlightening, and Mr. Gladstone used to 
select the dullest books he could find for a public benediction. 
But the time must surely come when much more will be 
done in this way. Many public men, unsuspecting and free 
from tinge of corrupt motives, might easily, with a little 
trouble and diplomacy, be got to mention new books in 
their speeches ; and there must surely be some M.P.’s, music- 
hall stars, well-known archdeacons, famous merchants, 
cricketers, footballers, novelists, and billiard players who 
would not be too fastidious to lend their names to books 
in return for solatiums proportionate to their importance 
and existing wealth. There need be nothing really dishonest 
about it. Each person need only advertise such books as 
actually appeal to him ; he is really in the position of a critic, 
a writer of a signed review, who makes something out of the 
publication of his tastes. Moreover, the public would 
welcome it. Every citizen has his heroes, his leaders of 
opinion whom he is content to follow ; and he will be genuinely 
grateful if he can learn exactly what books are favoured by 
the man who is favoured by him. The publishers’ adver- 
tisements of the future will give a list of books, each of 
which (as with Parliamentary Bills) has opposite it a list of 
names of its backers. What we most want in the modern 
world is system. 

x a x 

Few modern writers-have had more influence on other 
thinkers than the Comte de Gobineau ; and it is curious that 
English publishers have not taken up his work. Mr. Heine- 
mann, whose enterprise is exceeded by no publisher, has 
now arranged for a translation of Gobineau’s vivid study of 
The Renaissance. The editor and translator will be Dr. 
Oscar Levy, well known as a translator of Nietzsche, who 
himself owed a good deal to Gobineau. The book will be 
furnished with many fine illustrations. 

* 2 x 


The Ranee of Sarawak is shortly to publish a volume on 
the natives of that country. It would be very enlivening if 
Occidental rulers could be persuaded to imitate her example 
and give us their frank opinions of their subjects. 

* a mK 


Mr. Max Goschen, one of the new publishers, is shortly 
issuing a new volume of verse by Mr, James Elroy Flecker, 
entitled The Golden Journey to Samarkand. Mr. Flecker 
has other claims to distinction than the fact that his second 
volume was substantially his first volume with a little added, 
and his third volume substantially his second volume with 
a little added; for he has written one or two really fine 
poems, notably The War-Song of the Saracens, a poem which, 
in spite of the outworn Byron-Tom-Moore flavour of its 
title, has astonishing individuality and vigour. The new 
volume will contain what is described as “an essay of a 
highly controversial nature on the present state of English 
criticism.” There is plenty of room for such an essay, and 


it might be at once controversial and quite irrefutable. 
SoLomon Eac Le. 





Through the Window. By Mary E. Mann. Mills & Boon. 6s. 


Mr. Bashford’s is by rather a long way both the best 
written and the most interesting novel that I have read since 
I began to write about novels for this journal. In the mere 
matter of writing there is scarce a fault to be found with it. 
The incidents are skilfully and consequentially arranged ; 
the characters develope naturally and fit their respective 
environments. One’s sense of the real is never for an instant 
subjected toastrain. The theme of the story is an extremely 
serious theme ; indeed, it could scarcely be more serious, for it 
is the spiritual enlightenment of a human soul, the slow curing 
of its blindness, and it is seriously treated, but it is not pon- 
derously or solemnly treated ; there is no faintest trace of prig- 
gishness in the treatment. It is not quite so superfluous as 
it might seem to mention this absence of priggishness, because 
experience has taught me that most novelists who depict 
a process of spiritual enlightenment have an unhappy knack 
of falling into priggism. Mr. Bashford knows that the gravest 
and deepest problems may be lightly touched, are indeed 
more effectively touched when the touch is light; that 
humour helps us to insight. The chicf character of the story 
is the Reverend Albert Thompson, a curate—he always spoke 
and thought of himself as an Assistant Priest—of a great 
East London Mission Church. He had not been to Oxford 
or to Cambridge, and had his fellow Assistant Priests, who had 
been to Oxford or to Cambridge, been compelled to classify 
him they would have said that he was not a gentleman, 
They would have boggled a moment at saying it, for they 
were gentlemen ; but they would have said it, and they would 
have been right. Thompson’s father had been a piano- 
tuner, his mother had been a seller of programmes in a 
London theatre; she dropped her aitches and called him 
** dee-ree.”” The lad had stuff in him; he determined to 
climb. He thought the Anglican Church offered him the 
best opportunities of a social career, and so he climbed into 
it by one of the ladders provided by the University of 
London. In his curacy at Poplar he supported his mother 
in apartments in Shepherd’s Bush, and he never so much as 
mentioned her existence to his colleagues at the Clergy 
House. He had an impressive clerical voice and a clerical 
manner equally impressive ; he staged a service as effectively 
as Mr. Granville Barker stages a play. One fine day an 
opportunity came to him of taking a locum’s place for a few 
weeks at a little seaside village in Dorsetshire. His first 
appearance in that village is a very perfect piece of comedy, 
With less adroit handling it would have been farce, but the 
comic spirit plays over it throughout. Partly by accident 
and partly by the impish trick of a delightful flapper of 
fifteen who “ knew everything,” and who, considering her 
social entourage, could scarcely help knowing everything, he 
is introduced under false colours to the family circle of a 
sporting, raffish, and highly improper baronet. The Chote 
family were expecting a tipster; they received an Assistant 
Priest! They honestly tried to do the right thing by him 
in asking him to say grace. He said grace and thereby gave 
them a better tip than ever they would have got from their 
anticipated guest. Benedict romped in for the three-thirty 
race and won them all theirmoney. All the characters whose 
acquaintance Mr. Thompson made in Kilridge are limned 
with accomplished mastery. Some of them are only 
sketches, others are portraits; the clerical portraits are 
perhaps the best. There were sharp eyes in his little congre- 
gation, cyes which saw clean through the Rev. Mr. Thomp- 

but it was not until the critical moment came that he 
That critical moment came when he 


Son ; 
saw through himself. 
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was taking a midnight swim in the bay. He was not a good 
swimmer; he was caught by the current, and for some 
minutes was compelled to look death straight in the face. 
As his strength ebbed he saw something other than, and as 
terrible as, death—he saw himself. 

He was swimming vaguely now, swimming anyhow and anywhere. 
It did not matter. And except, perhaps, in an animal sense to Mummy, 
there was nothing in him that had ever mattered in the least—any more 
than a clothes peg mattered, or a wax-work that to-morrow could 
replace. He lifted a haggard face again to the sky ; and the moon’s 
eye, infinitely blasé, stared down upon him with a bland impartiality. 
While beyond the moon and behind the stars there was nothing—but a 
Word to which he had learned to say words. . . And it was just then 
that a placid voice hailed him, very respectful, but with undertones of 
amusement. ‘“ Hullo,” it said, “‘ good evenin’—good evenin’, Mr. 
Thompson.” 


That placid voice was the voice of Berenice Chote, elder 
daughter of the deleteriant baronet, a girl who plays a 
prominent and tragic part in the drama and, like Thompson 
himself, one of the poor blind whom the book’s title bids us 
to pity. She was a strong swimmer and she brought him 
safe though shattered to land. 

On the fly-leaf of his book Mr. Bashford has put two quo- 
tations as mottoes. One is from the Book of Job, and the 
other from Mademoiselle de Maupin. Each is most 
felicitously apt. 

Mrs. Mann is one of the very few contemporary writers of 
fiction whose short stories and sketches, contributed to 
magazines and other periodicals, deserve something more 
than an ephemeral existence. Her short stories really are 
short stories in the true sense of the term. They never give 
you the impression of containing too little for a novel or more 
than can be adequately told in from a dozen to a couple of 
score pages. They rarely present more than just one episode, 
and when they do give you more than that the more is only 
just enough to enable you properly to divine and appreciate 
that episode’s full significance. The sting of them is usually 
in the tail, and the sting is not infrequently an uncommonly 
sharp one; it leaves the reader uncomfortably disturbed. 
This is very especially so with Ella’s Fortune. This is a 
charming, tender story full of the milk of human kindness ; 
one feels in reading it that the world in which such things 
happen, even that lower world in which poverty and the 
poor law are ever present, is not half such a bad world after 
all; its cruelty is redeemed by benevolence, its sordidness 
illumined by gleams of Divine light. When one reaches the 
last paragraph, a paragraph of only a few lines, one feels as 
though one had been stabbed in a highly sensitive part with 
a jagged knife, and that the stabber had given his wrist a 
turn as the blow went home. I wish Mrs. Mann had spared 
us that last paragraph; that must have been written, I 
think, in the thick of a recent and extremely meretricious 
agitation, and it is a weak and unworthy concession 
to the sensational. There is a ghastly ending to That Man 
and that Woman, but then one was prepared for that—one 
realised from the first that that woman could never have 
dominated that man’s life unless something frightful had 
assisted her in her capture of him. The callous, the un- 
feeling, the relentless, in human nature would seem to appeal 
strongly to Mrs. Mann, or, perhaps, it would be more correct 
to say, would seem to appeal strongly to her literary and 
artistic sense. She is often at her best, as in the case of 
Blue Beads, when delineating a character that is compact of 
callousness, selfishness and malignant stupidity. But, on 
the other hand, it must be admitted she is often, too, at her 
best in the portrayal of characters of a very different type. 
It is, indeed, because she is so frequently at her best that 
nearly everything she gives us is worth re-reading. 

HusBert BLanp. 





FRANCIS THOMPSON 


The Works of Francis Thompson. Vols. I. and II., Poetry; 
Vol. IIL, Prose. Burns & Oates. 6s. net each. 

Ever since Francis Thompson’s genius began to be recog- 
nised it has been the fashion to compare him to the seven- 
teenth-century religious poets, Crashaw in particular; and 
comparisons have gone so far as to suggest that he may for 
practical purposes be taken as Crashaw reinearnate. It is 
not difficult, of course, to understand how this practice began. 
On the surface there are certainly resemblances between 
Thompson and those his predecessors. For one thing, he 
wrote very largely on religious subjects. For another, he 
frequently chose verse-forms—octosyllabie couplets, for 
instance, and irregular iambic structures—that were more 
in use in the seventeenth century than at any other time. 
And, for anothing thing, he frequently employed archaic 
constructions and Latin-English words, which looked 
‘quaint ” and “ old-fashioned ” even when, as a matter of 
fact, they had never been used before Thompson. More, it 
is certain that Thompson read Crashaw, Vaughan and 
Herbert very closely, as Wordsworth and Coleridge did before 
him. But, though he was a religious man, he was not Crashaw. 
He was not Crashaw ; he was not really much like Crashaw ; 
and he was a very much greater poet than Crashaw. 

It has been said that Thompson was seventeenth century 
in his “* conceits.””" But was he? A conceit may be defined 
as an image that does not come off.. It may by its cleverness 
or its ingenuity tickle our intellects ; but either because of 
its inappropriateness, or of its hyperbole, or for some other 
reason, it fails to move our imaginations. When Crashaw gets 
into his stride with Mary Magdalene’s eyes he indulges in 
conceits : 

And now where’er He strays, 

Among the Galilean mountains, 
Or more unwelcome ways ; 
He’s followed by two faithful fountains ; 

Two walking baths, two weeping motions, 

Portable and compendious oceans. 
This is certainly quaint ; quaint in a deliberate and hope- 
lessly bad way, unlike Vaughan’s reference to “ the comely 
spacious whale ’’ which is quaint merely because of the 
passage of time since it was written. But, though Francis 
Thompson showed an ingenuity of analogy and a fertility 
and sumptuousness of image very strange in a day of 
second-hand poetic jewellery, he scarcely ever played with 
mere witty conceits or artificial decorations. His images 
came from genuine inner vision, and, consequently, they 
convince ; for Imagination is justified of her children. He 
himself said of Vaughan that his works contain touches for 
which it was worth while to “ traverse wastes of frigid in- 
genuity or absolute common-place and metres like chopped 
stones.”” Except for the last five words much the same 
thing might be said of Crashaw. No one will ever be able 
to say that of Francis Thompson. In half his poems he was 
at the top of his power; and even the weakest of them are 
children of spiritual travail, borne along on the wings of 
music and starred with beautiful images from a forge that 
never lost its glow. Not from a dead century, but from a 
living and unique personality, came “the proud full sail ” 
of his verse; and the spirit behind his work was not the 
ghost of an old metaphysical but the spirit of a modern, 
intensely individual man, chastened and purified by years 
of pain, receptive through his own senses of every sound and 
sight and feeling in Nature, humble before God and the god- 
like in men and women, but humble before nothing else. 


Lo, here stand I and Nature, gaze to gaze, 
And I the greater. 


That is not seventeenth century. And though in point of 
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mere bald subject The Fallen Yew may find a parallel in 
Vaughan’s Timber and The Veteran of Heaven in both 
Vaughan and Crashaw, and though The Mistress of Vision 
obviously derives something from Kubla Khan, and though 
traces of Blake and even Rossetti . . . But let us commend 
comparisons to the devil. 

The two volumes of poems in this new edition, produced 
with such loving solicitude by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, Thomp- 
son’s literary executor, contain a large number of poems not 
previously published in volume form. Some of them, notably 
Daisies and the ode to Chastity, are extraordinarily beautiful ; 
but as a whole they give no new impression of Thompson, 
but merely duplicate the old one. They could not intensify it. 
Who that knows The Hound of Heaven can forget the shock 
of wonder he sustained on first reading it? The magni- 
ficent pageantry of its visions; the “ deliberate speed, 
majestic instancy ” of its march; its profound spiritual 
emotion; the triumphant audacity of its phrasing; the 
ordered riot of its metaphor; its strange conjunction of 
sumptuousness and exactitude. One is strongly inclined 
to quote long passages from it bodily, especially that which 
works up to 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 

Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again. 


But though, as John Davidson said, Thompson’s sublimity 
** would stand even the hideous test of extracts,’ with the 
Hound of Heaven the thing seems almost a sacrilege, so 
essentially a whole is the poem in spite of its many apparent 
digressions and lingerings by the way. There are those who 
do not agree that it is Thompson’s greatest poefM. Some 
prefer The Mistress of Vision and some Her Portrait. The 
former is certainly a marvel of melodious visions and irides- 
cent music, such a poem as one can read aloud with delight 
even when one is taking no thought whatever of following 
the argument : 


When to the new eyes of thee 
All things by immortal power 
Near or far, 
Hiddenly 
To each other linkéd are, 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star ; 
When thy song is shield and mirror 
To the fair snake-curléd Pain, 
Where thou dar’st affront her terror 
That on her thou may’st attain 
Persean conquest ; seek no more, 
O seek no more ! 
Pass the gates of Luthany, tread the region Elenore. 
So sang she, so wept she, 
Through a dream-night’s day ; 
And with her magic singing kept she— 
Mystical in musie— 
That garden of enchanting 
In visionary May ; 
Swayless for my spirit’s haunting, 
Thrice-threefold walled with emerald from our mortal mornings grey. 


Her Portrait is more intellectual than most of his poems, 
more antithetical and epigrammatic ; but no one was ever 
more finely praised than its heroine, and the feeling of the 
poem is as marked as its extraordinary subtlety. Similar 
qualities at a similar pitch are found in The Dead Cardinal’; 
the passage beginning 

He lives detachéd days ; 
He serveth not for praise ; 


For gold 
He is not sold ; 
Deaf is he to world’s tongue ; 
He scorneth for his song 
The loud 
Shouts of the crowd, 
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has become a classic quotation, and has even reached ex- 
President Roosevelt, who may be described as the world’s 
commonplace book. 

On as high a level in their various ways are A Fallen Yew, 
parts of Sister Songs, An Anthem of Earth and Carmen 
Genesis with its most moving close beginning 

God ! if not yet the royal siege 

Of thee, my terrible sweet Liege 
Hath shook my soul to fall ; 

If ’gainst thy great investment, still 

Some broken bands of rebel Will 
Do man the desperate wall ; 


And yet, when one has mentioned these and the other long 
poems—only the Victorian Ode and The Nineteenth Century 
are really flat and uninspired—one feels that the shorter 
lyrics are in their way as great. There is The Making of 
Viola with its concord of sweet sounds as from an orchestra 
of strings ; there are The Poppy, Dream-Tryst, The Snowflake 
and Little Jesus: very various in their music and too 
beautiful to quote in fragments. On the whole the poems 
on Children are, perhaps, the most exquisite group. 
Thompson knew himself : 


And when immortal mortal, droops your head, 
And you, the child of deathless song, are dead ; 
Then as you search with unaccustomed glance 
The ranks of Paradise for my countenance, 
Turn not your tread along the Uranian sod 
Among the bearded counsellors of God ; 

For if in Eden as on earth are we, 

I sure shall keep a younger company : 

Pass where beneath their rangéd gonfalons 

The starry cohorts shake their shielded suns, 
The dreadful mass of their enridgéd spears ; 

Pass where majestical the eternal peers, 

The stately choice of the great Saintdom, meet— 
A silvern segregation, globed complete 

In sandalled shadow of the Triune feet ; 

Pass by where wait, young poet-wayfarer 

Your cousined clusters, emulous to share 

With you the roseal lightnings burning ’mid their hair ; 
Pass the crystalline sea, the Lampads seven :— 
Look for me in the nurseries of heaven. 


The man who wrote that spent some years sleeping out on 
the Embankment and in Covent Garden Market, earning 
coppers by cab-running and the like. Direct reminiscences 
of Thompson’s outeast years are rare; though they occur 
in Sister Songs (the famous passage narrating an experience 
similar to De Quincey’s Ann episode) and in The Kingdom 
of God with its vision of “ Jacob’s ladder, Pitched between 
Heaven and Charing Cross.” That his experiences did not 
leave Thompson without opinions and judgments on the civil- 
isation of which he had seen the most terrible side is proved 
by a powerful paper on Darkest England here reprinted in the 
volume of prose writings. This prose volume is very interest- 
ing and contains many criticisms of great insight besides the 
well-known essay on Shelley. But the prose usually wears an 
air of too much effort ; it is sometimes precious and some- 
times not distinguishable from the more cultured kinds of 
journalese. But it is doubtless difficult to avoid that when 
writing about books; Thompson as a prose-writer never 
gave himself a chance. 
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it is not prevalent in Russia and Spain, where there is plenty 
of Anarchism but very little Trade Unionism or Co-operation, 
or in Australasia, where Trade Unionism is strong but 
Anarchism is almost unknown, and its weakness in England 
and Germany is due to the scarcity of Anarchism in these 
countrics. The analogy can be carried farther. Hybrids 
are commonly supposed, though perhaps upon slight or mis- 
leading evidence, to possess in marked degree the faults 
rather than the virtues of their parents, and Syndicalism 
may fairly be said to combine the loose thinking and 
violence of one parent with the narrow outlook of the 
other, whilst it misses the ideal beauty of Anarchist 
Cosmopolitanism and the solid practicality of Trade Unionist 
commonsense. 

Syndicalism finds a fertile soil in the United States because 
it flourishes where politics are, or are reputed to be, corrupt 
and neglectful of the interests of the working classes ; and as 
American Syndicalism has not hitherto been monographed, 
Mr. Brooks’s volume is welcome. Unfortunately the mono- 
graphic paragraphs are overlaid with a mass of preachments 
which could well be spared even by the college students to 
whom they were addressed. Preaching at Syndicalism is as 
easy as preaching at sin, and, if possible, more useless. The 
syndicalist may be cured by experience, for the wages of 
Syndicalism is assuredly deadly, though perhaps, to change 
the metaphor, the fruit has not yet ripened anywhere ; or 
the healing influence of time may help him, as it has helped 
most English Anarchists; _but no preachings, however 
eloquent, will have the slightest effect. Mr. Brooks no doubt 
eases his soul by his outpourings, and there remains for the 
inquirer a somewhat disconnected account of the American 
varicty of the syndicalist faith. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, or the I.W.W., is 
an ad hoe syndicalist Trade Union, formed to strike and 
practise sabotage and organise for the General Strike. It 
wages constant war with the other Unions, which (like so 
many American institutions) are often what we call old- 
fashioned, non-political, anti-socialist, and rather respectable. 
The I.W.W. had 60,000 members in 1906, and it suffered 
from a split in 1908, particulars of which can be learned from 
a little publication entitled The Differences between the 
Socialist Party and the Socialist Labour Party: also between 
Socialism, Anarchism, and Anti-political Industrialism, by 
A. Rosenthal. Why docs not some enterprising publisher 
bring out a “ Differences Shilling Series’’ ? The Women’s 
Franchise Movement alone would yield half a dozen volumes ; 
Politics, Biology, Philosophy, Religion and Medicine would 
furnish enough for many years’ issues. 

Mr. Brooks’s book is too sparing of facts and figures. He 
tells us a lot about the I.W.W. temperament, and endless 
stories about what he said to some I.W.W. orator and what 
that orator’s, no doubt Bowdlerised, reply was. We gain 
an impression of a rather big movement, always feverishly 
fighting everybody—Socialists, Trade Unionists, Employers, 
Churches, Capitalists, Politicians, scabs. In words we find 
a broad cosmopolitanism, a willingness to join hands with 
niggers, and, by implication, Japs, but whether this goes 
beyond words may be questioned. The material out of 
which Syndicalism is made does not love races it regards as 
lower. French Syndicalism is far less cosmopolitan, since it 
proposes to remove all undesirables by conducting them 
politely to the frontier. Syndicalism appears to have won a 
strike at Lawrence amongst the New England cotton 
operatives, but its stronghold is the mining regions of the 
West. Its 1912 Congress was held at Chicago, but no figures 
are given. 

At all events, we are grateful to Mr. Brooks for what 
he has done, and we can only wish he had done it rather 
better. 
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OUR LITTLE BROTHERS 


Adventures Among Birds. By W. H. Hupson, with a 
photogravure portrait. London: Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Hudson’s book is entirely about birds and his journeys 
in search of them, chiefly in the southern half of England. 
It is one of his best country books. It is, in fact, the best 
book entirely about birds that is known to us. The natu- 
ralist may hesitate to admit it, though he knows that no such 
descriptions of birds’ songs and calls are to be found else- 
where, and he cannot deny that no other pages reveal 
English birds in a wild state so vividly, so happily, so beauti- 
fully. Mr. Hudson is in no need of recommendation among 
naturalists. This particular claim of his is mentioned only 
in order to impress a class of readers who might confuse him 
with the fancy naturalists, and the other class who will 
appreciate the substantial miracle of a naturalist and an 
imaginative artist in one and in harmony. 

Were men to disappear they might be reconstructed from 
the Bible and the Russian novelists, and, to put it briefly, 
Mr. Hudson so writes of birds that if ever, in spite of his 
practical work, his warnings and indignant scorn, they should 
cease to exist and should leave us to ourselves on a benighted 
planet, we should have to learn from him what birds 
were. 

His chief pleasure from his childhood on the Pampas has 
been in wild birds ; he has delighted in their voices above all 
sounds. “ Relations” he calls the birds, “ with knowing, 
emotional, and thinking brains like ours in their heads, and 
with senses like ours, only brighter. Their beauty and grace 
so much beyond ours, and their faculty of flight which 
enables them to return to us each year from such remote out- 
landish places, their winged swift souls in winged bodies, do 
not make them uncanny, but only fairy-like.”” He enjoys the 
small birds singing, the great birds soaring majestically in 
solitude or manceuvring in clamorous multitudes, and it is 
wonderful that he should combine with this enjoyment the 
desire to write it down. But there is a very large variety in 
his enjoyment. It is exquisite and it is vigorous. It is 
tender, and at times almost superhuman in grimness. It is 
a satisfaction of his senses, of his curious intelligence, and of 
his highest nature. The green eggs of the little bittern 
thrill him “ like some shining supernatural thing or some 
heavenly melody.” He is cheerful when his binoculars are 
bringing him close to birds “ at their little games,”’ a kestrel 
being turned off by starlings, a heron alighting on another 
heron’s back, a band of starlings detaching themselves from 
their flock to join some wild geese going at right angles to 
their course; for “the playful spirit is universal among 
them.”” The songs of blackbird, nightingale, thrush, and 
marsh warbler delight him, and yet at other times the loss of 
the soaring species, eagles and kites, oppresses him, and he 
speaks contemptuously of “‘ miles on miles of wood, millions 
of ancient noble trees, a haunt of little dicky birds and tame 
pheasants.” His vision of the Somerset of the lake-dwellers, 
of “‘ the paradise of birds in its reedy inland sea, its lake of 
Athelney,”” makes a feast for the eyes and ears. Moreover, 
he is never a mere bird man, and the result of this variety of 
interest and pleasure on the part of a man of Mr. Hudson’s 
imagination, culture, and experience is that, while his birds 
are intensely alive in many different ways, and always 
intensely bird-like, presenting a loveliness beyond that of 
idealised or supernaturalised women and children, yet at the 
same time their humanity was never before so apparent. No 
book is more likely to prevent stupid cruelty or extermination 
by promoting the admiration, study, and love of birds in the 
fullest and most enduring manner. There is an excellent 
photograph of the author by Miss Marie Leon. 








DUCKWORTH & Co.’s LATEST BOOKS 





Germany & the Germans 


By PRICE OOLLIER. 
Author of ‘‘ England and the English,’’ ‘‘ The West in the East."’ 


Mr. Collier's estimate of Germany and the Germans is to us, 
as a nation,~of infinitely greater value than that of any writer, 
as he is able to look at Germany from a detached standpoint ; 
the view-point of the educated observant American, whose 
extended residence, both here and in Germany, enables him to 
form ideas and make comparisons which could never result 
from a mere visit or succession of visits. It will be apparent 
to all who know his other books that his criticism will be well 
worth reading. 

Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 600 pages, 7s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
The West in the East. jy price COLLIER 
A criticism of British rule in the East. 
England and the English. py price COLLIER 
7s.6d net each, postage 5d 


A popular edition of “* England and the English "’ is also published ; with 
a foreword by Lord Rosebery. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 




















Leandro Ramon Garrido: his tite ana art. 
By J. QUIGLEY. 
With 26 reproductions of his work. Sg. cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 











Poems of Henrietta A. Huxley 
With Three by THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
Fcap. 8vo, Art Canvas, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 











The Life of the Authcr of ‘* The Roadmender."’ 
Michael Fairless 
By W. S. PALMER and A. M. HAGGARD. 
Feap. 8vo, with Two Portraits of Michael Fairless, uniform 
with the Author's books, 2s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 
FirTH THOUSAND. | [Roadmender Series. 











Women of the Country 
By GERTRUDE BONE. 
With a frontispiece by MUIKHEAD BONE. 
Sketches of rural life and character by the author of 
** Children’s Children,’’ ‘*‘ Provincial Tales."’ 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net, postage 3d. 











Rainbow Lights 
Edited by A. DE SILVA. 
Character Sketches of the American Woman of To-Day. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 











A CARAVAN HOLIDAY IN IRELAND. 
We Two and Shamus 


By MRS. STANLEY GARDINER. 
With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net, postage 4d. 











AN ANGLO-BURMAN NOVEL. 
The Repentance of Destiny 


By SHIVAY DINGA. Author of ‘* Wholly Without Morals."’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s [This Day. 











A REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL. 
Sons and Lovers 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. Author of “‘ The Trespasser.”’ 

In this new work Mr. Lawrence takes a section of Northern 
England and shows us its life to-day and yesterday. Lifeina 
colliery, on a farm, in a manufacturing centre, all is depicted 
with sympathy and with knowledge, the reality and truth being 
wonderfully impressive. The story contrasts the outlook on 
life of two generations, and is important in every way. It must 
secure for its author a position of distinction among modern 
novelists. Mr. Lawrence’s work will appeal to those who 
appreciate closeness to life and clearness of vision in a novel, 


** With his third novel Mr. Lawrence has come to full maturity as a writer 
*Sons and I.overs’ is a great book. Mr. Lawrence shows that he is a master. 
No other English novelist of our time has so great a power to translate 
passion into words."'~ Sta, dard 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


N three volumes, two of Poetry and one of Prose, 
edited, with Notes, by his Literary Executor. 
In this definitive edition of Thompson’s work 
about one-fourth of the Poetry, and almost all 
the Prose, is new to book-form. 

With three portraits in photogravure. Dem 
8vo, special Buckram gilt, bevelled boards. 

The volumes are obtainable singly or in sets. 


§ Now ready. 6s. net each, 


THE POETRY OF 
ALICE MEYNELL 


N one volume, containing “Poems” (which 
have passed through ten editions); “ Later 
Poems” (also out of print); and an impor- 
tant section of new work (one-fourth of the 
whole) here first printed or assembled. 

With a portrait in photogravure, after John S. 
Sargent, R.A. Imperial 8vo, Buckram, §s. net. 
§ Third Impression 


BURNS & OATES LTD 
Publishers &¢ Booksellers 
28 ORCHARD ST. W. 
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THIS FINE OLD OAK HALF- 
TIMBERED HOUSE OF THE 
XVIith CENTURY 
FOR SALE. 





Removed from} Flowton, Suffolk, in 1912. Am inchusive price 
quoted. for its .re-erection on purchaser's own site. 
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This interesting property is particularly suitable for Week-end Cottage. 

The accommodation comprises 4 Bedrooms, Bathroom, &c., on the first floor, 

and Dining-room, Drawing-room, Kitchen with usual Offices on the 
ground floor, 


It can be re-erected and finished to suit purchaser's requirements, and is 
at present standing in skeleton, Further particulars, plans, and order to 
view post free upon application to 


ILL A EIGATE [2 
|! THE SOHO GALLERIES. 
73- 85 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 












SHORTER NOTICES 


The Truth about Socialism. By Atitan L. Benson. New York: 
Huebsch. $1.00 net. 


There is no mistaking the effectiveness of the style of this book, 
declamatory though it be. Its advocacy of Socialism has something of 
the quality which made Robert Blatchford’s “* Merrie England” so 
successful—a certain deadly precision of thrust and throw, which 
renders the clumsy, shapeless weapon far more dangerous than close 
reasoning and finely-spun argument. Mr. Benson knows that what 
strikes the public is repetition and headlines, and so he gives the public 
repetition and headlines until, having metaphorically sandbagged his 
readers into a submissive attention, he is able to particularise to his 
heart’s content. He handles his effects with daring and throws out 
sentences like this: ‘‘ The Standard Oil Company, the American 
Tobacco Company, etc., have been cleansed in the blue waters of the 
Supreme Court laundry and hung upon the line as white as snow.” But 
his effects are extensive; Mr. Benson knows all about industrial 
America and tells a good deal. His is one of those books which, whoever 
their readers, never fail to provoke. 


Moral Instruction: Its History and Practice. By F. J. Gouxp. 


Longmans. Is. net. 


The many years which Mr. Gould has devoted to the cause of Moral 
Instruction have provided him with a great quantity of texts and 
illustrations. He makes out a very strong case for his theories in this 
booklet, and supports it by numerous examples of their efficacy. He 
lays considerable emphasis, as might be expected in any rational system 
of education, on *“‘ the common good,” which we should wish to see 
joined up by teachers with some systematic sketch of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. The importance of taking an interest in the 
affairs of one’s own city is conceded by all who have ever given the 
subject a moment’s thought regardless of their individual political 
views, but we do not believe one Londoner in a hundred has any 
adequate idea of the powers of the London County Council he helps to 
elect. 


Intercepted Letters. By Ian D. Cotvin. Alston Rivers. 1s. net. 


Mr. Colvin has a neat touch and a powerful dislike for the present 
Government. His verse is often doggerel, but sometimes rises to 
unmistakable effectiveness. Perhaps his best effort is an epistle from 
Mr. Lloyd George to Lord Murray, in Colombia, of which the following 
is a sample : 

Yet, Elibank, we’re cruelly abused 
You recollect our little wireless deal ? 
*Twas Rufus—Lord, I wish I had refused !— 
Who tempted. At our frugal evening meal 
He talked of “ flutters *’ and we were amused, 
And then we longed to know how flutters feel— 
Like Eve, when she accepted from the devil 
The rare refreshing fruit of good and evil ! 
Mr. Colvin turns off these mock-Byronic verses with the utmost ease, 
and generally “* gets there.” 


Flagships Three. By C. E. W. Bean. Alston Rivers. 5s. net. 


Enthusiastic sketches of the British and Australian navies of an un- 
even character, ranging from almost unrestrained rhapsody down to 
nearly prosaic description of a cadet’s training. With all its divaga- 
tions into the picturesque, this book may be recommended to the lay 
reader, for it sets on record far more than he is likely to pick up from 
his daily papers. There are few things about his subject that Mr. Bean 
does not touch on, from the financial basis of the Australian navy to the 
theories of defence sketched out by various Admirals. Occasionally he 
quotes at length instances outside his own experience, but this may be 
forgiven, especially in such a case as Semenoff's unsurpassable account 
of the battle of Tsushima. 





Life’s Little Tragedies. By Guy Fieminc. Longmans. 3s. 6d. 

A collection of very short sketches, which show a distinct ability for 
handling material, but are monotonously cynical and morbid. They 
belong to that variety of fiction sometimes employed by editors as 
counter-irritants to too painfully emotional love stories. 


A Box of Chocolates. By Annie CecuiA OLpMEADOW. Grant 
Richards. Ils. net. 
A short story, the moral of which is that militant Suffragettes should 
never throw bombs at Cabinet Ministers, because, if they do, they may 
not throw straight enough for practical purposes. 


Ten Years in South London: Some Recollections and Remarks. By 
the Rev. M. Hay. Bennett. Is. net. 


A by no means unentertaining insight into the sufferings of a curate 
is provided by the author. His dogmatisings on Dissent will, however 
rouse to fury probably a half of his readers 
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THE CITY 


ITH the passing of the last settlement the Stock 
VW Exchange has to all appearances gone through 
the worst of its trials. Thrfee or four firms 
have “* gone under,” and others have had to be helped over 
their difficulties. An improvement in prices has already set 
in, and should go farther. Nothing very sensational in this 
direction is, however, likely to occur, for any pronounced 
rise is almost sure to be followed by a certain amount of 
liquidation and profit-taking on the part of those capitalists 
who have purchased at very low prices the holdings of 
people who were compelled to sell @ tout prix in order to 
meet their engagements. This holds good particularly of 
home railway stocks, in which a large speculative position 
appears to have been built up. As a rule, the trained 
observer is soon able to determine whether there is a large 
bull or bear position in any group of securities, the carry- 
over rates, for one thing, being an indication. In the case 
of home railway securities, however, this does not apply 
with equal effect, for the banks being usually willing to 
lend against these securities, speculators, instead of carrying 
over, take up their stock and pawn it with the banks. It 
looks as though this has been going on to an enormous 
extent, and some people think that the determined attempt 
made by the big banks some time ago to deflect the current 
of British investment from foreign and Colonial securities 
into home securities was partly due to the fact that they 
had lent so many millions on home rails that they were not 
at all pleased observers of the continuous decline in the price 
of these securities. For this technical reason, therefore, 
holders of home rails should certainly sell immediately on 
any rise, and should not wait too long ; and this quite apart 
from the home rail outlook, which, in view of the rightfully 
increasing demands of the workers, the growth in member- 
ship and power of the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
the extraordinary incapacity of the average railway board 
of directors, is not at all brilliant. 
ok 2K 7 


The position in Canada is peculiarly interesting just now 
from the financial point of view. The heavy fall in Canadian 
Pacific shares, following upon a steady dropping away of 
prices of Canadian securities in general, has had a disturbing 
effect upon the minds of some investors, who have also been 
rendered uneasy by the statements that have been made in 
some quarters that a financial crisis is due in Canada. As 
was mentioned in these notes last week, Canadian Pacific 
shares have been heavily sold, for the simple reason that 
they are now the world’s leading gambling counter, and 
constitute one of the few securities that are saleable even 
during a crisis. At the present dividend rate of 10 per cent., 
the yield (at the present price of about 225) is about 4} per 
cent., to which, however, has to be added the value of the 
rights that accrue from time to time to take up new shares 
at a price below the market quotation. The position of the 
Canadian Pacific is impregnable, and its land assets are so 
huge that, gambling counter as it is, and therefore fluctuating 
considerably in price, the impartial writer must admit that 
at anything under 240 or 250 the share appears to be below 
its intrinsic value. As to the general position in Canada, 
there is undoubtedly severe monetary stringency ; the dear- 
ness of money throughout the world, caused by the Balkan 
war and its financial consequences, naturally hitting a 
country like Canada, which is going ahead at a tremendous 
pace, most of all. Reports show, however that trade is 
brisk, crop conditions are excellent, and so long as the pre- 
sent immigration continues—it is at present at the rate of 
400,000 per annum, and most of the incomers are of the 
best possible type, with capital—Canada should be able to 
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security, 6%, 8%, 10%, 15%, or even 
0%? 
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The cost of living is rising; incomes derived 
from investments are, in many cases, falling. 
What is to be done? The prudent investor is 
turning his attention to “ Sun Life of Canada” 
Annuities. This Company, one of the soundest 
concerns in the World, deals with the whole 
problem of Annuity Insurance on progressive 
and comprehensive lines. Its attractive forms 
of Annuities do not only appeal to those who 
have already reached the evening of life. Middle- 
aged men and women with small and large 
capitals, even young men and women with no 
capital at all, but with incomes that leave a 
margin for saving—all find investment advan- 
tages in the “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity 
Insurances not to be gained elsewhere. 


BUY AN ANNUITY 


You can buy an Annuity out and out, or you 
can buy a deferred Annuity and pay for it out 
of your income—so much per year until the 
Annuity becomes due. You can buy joint 
Annuities for yourself and your wife, you can 
buy educational Annuities for your Children, 
you can buy Annuities with the whole return of 
your Capital guaranteed. And these are but a 
few of the various forms of Annuities purchasable. 
Investigate! Your inquiry may mean, probably 
will mean, the doubling or quadrupling of your 
present income. You will gain in every way by 
taking out a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. 
Your income will be larger and more amply 
secured. If you happen to be in indifferent 
health when the arrangement is made you will 
have still better terms offered. 

The “Sun Life of Canada” has assets of 
£10,000,000 invested under the strict supervision 
of the Canadian Government. A _ present 
undivided surplus of £1,000,000 over all 
liabilities makes Assurance with “ Sun Life of 
Canada ” doubly sure. 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA, 


176, CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, etc., of your various 
forms of Annuity Insurance. 

(Enquirer should state age, particulars of Annuity required, etc., the 
communication being regarded as confidential.) 
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give a good account of the millions it reecives annually from 
Europe for development. The Canadian banks are getting 
themselves into a very strong liquid position, so that they 
may meet the annual crop requirements for money. To do 
this they are curtailing their loans, a fact which makes 
money very tight, but which, in the long run, will have a 
beneficial effect, for it has put an end to the inflation in 
land values, particularly in suburban properties, that has 
been going on for some time past. At the present time it is 
possible to obtain good Canadian bonds yielding as much 
as 6 per cent., and in this respect Canada shares with Argen- 
tina the distinction of being the most profitable foreign 
ficld for the investment of European capital. 
x * a 


It is often said that the rich are getting richer and the 
poor are getting poorer. Those who have to watch the 
development of trading concerns cannot fail to observe 
how the large concerns are always growing larger (and 
usually richer), but here the comparison ends; for the 
small concerns are not growing smaller, but tend to dis- 
appear altogether, being either crushed out of existence 
or absorbed by their huge all-triumphant compctitors ; 
and this holds good equally of the small manufacturer, who 
is cither ruined or swallowed up by the big manufacturing 
company, and of the small trader, who has either to shut 
up shop or be taken over by a multiple shop company. 
Perhaps no company has grown more rapidly and with 
such uninterrupted success as J. Lyons & Co. The occa- 
sional visitor to London may well ask himsclf if the time 
will not come when the streets will consist principally of 
Lyons’ establishments, interspersed with a few other shops 
and buildings just to lend varicty to the scene. Ten years 
ago the company owned a few light refreshment depéts in 
London ; now the familiar white and gold facia, the marble 
walls, and becapped and smiling waitresses are as common 
a feature in every large provincial town as they are in the 
metropolis. The ordinary public does not realise the rami- 
fications of this unique enterprise. In addition to its light 
refreshment depéts, the company owns two of the principal 
London restaurants—viz., the Trocadero in the West End, 
and the Throgmorton opposite the Stock Exchange. In 
the Popular and the Corner House it possesses the two 
favourite West End resorts of the bourgeoisic. It holds 
the catering contracts for Olympia, the White City, and the 
Crystal Palace, and it shows what can be done in the way 
of improving railway refreshment catering, on the London, 
Chatham and Dover portion of the South Eastern & Chat- 
ham system. It does an enormous general catering business, 
supplying refreshments and staff to receptions, fétes, and 
all sorts of social functions ; and throughout the country 
it has agents selling its brands of tea, coffee, whisky, and 
bread. This last feature reveals uncommonly astute 
management. for it utilises the fact that the name “* Lyons ”’ 
is so well known in connection with refreshment depots, to 
sell these brands throughout the country at the minimum 
of expense. 

* a Bs 

The Company was formed in 1894, but did not commence 
to pay a dividend until 1897, when it distributed 8 per cent. 
Its gross profit for the year ended 31st March last amounted 
to £1,450,500, and after deducting expenses there was a net 
profit of £339,518. The dividend for the year is 42} per cent., 
this rate having been paid for the past five years; £39,189 
has been written off goodwill, whereby that item vanishes, 
and at the meeting held last week the Chairman congratulated 
shareholders upon the fact that the whole of the capital, 
reserves and liabilities of their huge business were repre- 
sented by tangible assets of a far greater value than that at 


a 


Pd 


which they stood upon the books. The growing * Continen- 
talisation * of the London public is shown by the statement 
that the Company has purchased an important site in the 
Strand, at the corner of Craven Street, a few doors west of 
Charing Cross Railway Station, on which it is going to erect 
a large and handsome café, which, Sir Joseph Lyons 
added, ‘* we hope will be one of the ornaments and landmarks 
of this great Metropolis.”” In marked distinction to the pro- 
ceedings which used to disgrace the annual mectings of 
another London catering company, shareholders applauded 
the statement that increased wages had been given to all the 
waitresses, who, it was stated, were now “as well paid for 
that class of labour as any girls in the Metropolis.” 
Emi Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


British Empire Trust, Ltd.—At the annual meeting it was stated 
that the reserve fund has been increased to £150,000, and that although 
the company’s regular commercial business had been as lucrative as, 
and considerably larger than, in any previous year, the low prices pre- 
vailing on the Stock Exchange, especially in Canadian securities, 
prevented profits as large as last year’s. 

Dominion Canners, Ltd.—Our advertising columns contain particu- 
lars of a public offer of $750,000 6 per cent. First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund Bonds of this Canadian company, which owns over fifty fruit, 
vegetable, meat and condensed milk canning factories. The whole 
issue of Bonds has to be paid off by April Ist, 1940, and the Trustees 
must buy annually in the open market out of the Sinking Fund a large 
and increasing number of the Bonds at a price not exceeding 110 per 
cent. and accrued interest. 

German and Prussian Loans.—The recent issue of 4 per cent. Bonds 
for £11,250,000 was not a success. According to the official statement, 
only £5,500,000 was applied for by the public. 

Marconi International Marine Communication.—The accounts 
for the year ended Dec. 31st last, to be presented at the meeting 
on June 23rd, show a net profit, including £2,612 brought down, 
and after meeting debenture interest, depreciation, etc., of £27,048. 
The directors recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. as against 7 per 
cent. for 1911, and after allocating £3,500 to the repayment of deben- 
ture account, a sum of £3,142 remains to be carried forward. 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph of America.—In respect of the year 
ended Jan. 31st a dividend (the first) of 2 per cent. is announced. 

City Estates of Canada, Ltd.—The Directors’ Report for the period 
of fifteen months—from the incorporation of the Company to 
March 31st, 1913—states that during that period the sales of land have 
aggregated $913,364 gross, resulting, subject to realisation, in a net 
profit of $148,950 after the payment of interest on mortgages and 
loans, commission on sales, and reserve against instalments in arrear 
and all expenses. Two half-yearly dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum have already been paid, leaving a balance of undivided 
profit of $103,384. 

La Compania de Gas y Electricidad de la Habana.—The numbers of 
the 5 per cent. debentures which have been drawn for redemption at 
par on July Ist have been made public. The drawn debentures will be 
paid off on and after July Ist at the offices of Messrs. Greenwood & Co., 
28 Austin Friars, where the coupons falling due on that date may also 
be presented for payment. 

The London Produce Clearing House, Ltd.—The Directors have 
decided to pay an interim dividend on the Ordinary shares of 1s. 6d. 
per share, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, less income tax, pay- 
able on July 15th, to all shareholders on the register on the 30th inst. 

Melbourne Debentures.—Coupons due on July Ist, and payable in 
London on the following loans, will be paid by the English, Scottish & 
Australian Bank : The City of Fitzroy (part of Melbourne) 5 per Cent. 
Debentures, City of Richmond (part of Melbourne) 5 per Cent. Deben- 
tures, City of South Melbourne 5 per Cent. and 4} per Cent. Debentures, 
and the town of North Melbourne 43 per Cent. Debentures. 

Chinese Imperial Government 6 per Cent. Gold Loan of April, 1895. 
The coupons due on July Ist will be paid on and after that date at the 
office of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 38 Bishops- 
gate, E.C. The numbers are also announced of bonds drawn, amount- 
ing to £66,600, to be paid off at par on July Ist. 

City of Concepcion 5} per Cent. Loan.—The coupons due on 
June 30th will be payable on and after that date at the Anglo-South 
American Bank, 62} Old Broad Street, City. The numbers are also 
announced on bonds drawn for redemption. The same Bank will also 
pay the coupons, due on July Ist, for the City of Lima 5 per Cent. 
Loan, and the coupons, due June 30th, on the Callao 8 per Cent. 
Municipal Loan. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN OR WILL BE UNDERWRITTEN. 


The Subscription Lists will Close on or before Wednesday, the 25th June, 1913, for Town and Country. 


OMINION CANNERS, LTD. 


(Incorp rated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 


SHARE CAPITAL: 


AUTHORISED. seuED a PueLy PAID. 
$5,000,000 ae ox Gover per p Cont, Cumulative Preference Shares $2,170,000 
$5,000,000 on ose Common Shares ose $2,148,600 

BONDS: 
$2,500,000 Six per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds $1,997,600 


THE LONDON 


Including Present Issue. 


CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 


Threadneedie Cwest, E.C., and Branches, 


Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 


are authorised to receive applications on behalf of and as Bankers for 


THE BRITISH, 


57 Bishopsgate Street, London, E.C., 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


the purchasers of the Bonds, for the purchase of 


$750, 000 six per Cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds to Bearer, 


Due April 


Balance of a total Issue of $2,500,000 (say £512,000) a which $802, 500 have already been r d and « lled 


AT THE PRICE OF 99% PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 








(Bonds of $500= £102 14s. 10d.*) (Bonds of $1,000= £205 9s. 7d.*) 

£6500 .. -~ @nm application , ~ #1000 

£97 46 on acceptance £19490 

£102 46 £20490 

* At the fixed rate of exchange of $4. 864 per Z. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon, representing interest at the rate EARNIAGS. Average net earnings for 1906, 190,, 1908, ‘and 1909 were 
»f © per cent. for three months to October 1st, will be issued against fully-paid $297,701. The net earnings, after providing for all expenses, including 
Acceptance Letters, and these will be exchanged as soon as possible thereafter depreciation, of the Dominion Canners, Ltd., since its incorporation, are 


1 the Definitive Bonds. 


The Bonds constitute a first charge on all the Company's property, and 


are issued to Bearer (with right of registration) in denominations of $500 
and $1,000 each They mature April 1st, 1940, and bear Coupons for interest 
at 6 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, April ist and October 1st 
Principal and interest payable at the principal Offices of the Bank of 
Montreal—Hamilton, Montreal, Toronto, New York, and London, England. 
The Bonds are payable in sterling and currency, and are secured by a Trust 
Deed in favour of The Royal Trust Company, Montrea!. All or any part of 
the issue of Bonds may be redeemed after 1920, on six months’ notice, at 110 


per cent. and accrued interest. The Bonds are also payable at 110 per cent. in 
the event of the liquidation of the Company. 
SINKING FUND.—On or before April 1st, 1913, and annually thereafter, a 
Cash Sinking Fund of 1} per cent. on all the Bonds outstanding, plus an 
amount equal to the annual interest on Bonds redeemed through the Sinking 
Fund, is to be paid to the Trustees, and shall be applied by the Trustees in 
the purchase of the Bonds in the open market or by tender at a price not 
exceeding 110 and accrued interest. If Bonds are not obtainable in the open 
market, the Trustees sHall redeem the Bonds by means of drawings at 110 and 
accrued interest. The Company also reserves for the purpose of the Sinking Fund 
the right at any time to purchase Bonds on the market or by private contract at 
not exceeding 110 per cent., plus accrued interest, or to draw the same on three 


months’ notice. Of the $2,500,000 authorised issue $502,500 have already been 
redeemed and cancelled. The total outstanding Bond issuc, including the 
present offer, is $1,997,500, less $15,000 which have been purchased for the 


Sinking Fund in respect of the year ending April 1st, 1913. 


Attention is directed to the letter from the President of the Company 
addressed to the British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd which is 
set out in the Full Prospectus, and in particular to the following points :— 

The Dominion Canners, Ltd., was constituted in 1910, and is an amalgama 
tion of 15 canning companies in Ontario, owning 48 canning factories, a large 


experimental seed farm and two large fruit farms. Six more factories have 
since been acquired. The factories are situated at the most advantageous 
centres for securing the fruits, vegetables and other products which the 
Company cans, and the position of the Company is such that it has in its 
hands over 80 per cent. of this most profitable branch of trade 

PRODUCT.—The Company manufactures a complete line of canned fruits 
vegetables; also poultry and meat specialities, condiments, jams and 
condensed milk and cream, etc One of its special lines is “ Gallon 


and 
jellies, 





certified by the Company's auditors to be as follows: 





1910. 1911 1912. 
Net ' 408,825 422,870 563,409 
Bond Interest 69,989 60,000 60,000 
Surplus $ 338,83¢ $362,870 $503,409 








Interest on the whole Bond issue now outstanding calls for only $120,000 
Therefore, on the basis of last year's profits, the Bond interest is covered 
more than four and a-half times. The total net assets, after allowing for 
depreciation, amount to $5,415,000 exclusive of goodwill, thus covering the 
outstanding Bond issue nearly two and three-quarter times. The Bonds are 
officially quoted on the Montreal and Toronto Stock Exchanges, the present 
price being 101 per cent., and since they were officially quoted there in June, 
1911, the price has varied between ror} and 104 

GENERAL.—The proceeds of this issue of Bonds are to recoup the Com 
pany for expenditure on capital account. The prospects of the Company are 
excellent, and present indications point to a satisfactory year 





a Special Settlement in and quotation of the Bonds now 


Application for 
course be made to the Committee of the London Stock 


offered will in due 
iLxchange. 

Full Prospectuses, upon the terms of which applications will 
alone be received, and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from the Bankers, and the Brokers for this offer, Messrs. Basil Mont- 
gomery, FitzGerald & Co., 19, Throgmorteon Avenue, London, E.C. 


Lonvon, June 20th, 1913. ea ae 
RUSTEES FOR THE BOND ISSUE 
THE ROY AL TRUST COMPANY, MONTRE AL CANADA 


DIRECTORS 
LALOR, M.P., President (President, 
H. W. RICHARDSON, First Vice-President (Director, 

Navigation Co., Ltd.) 

J. J. NAIRN, Second Vice-President and General Manager 
R. L. INNES, Secretary-7 reasurer 
W. R DRYNAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
LD. MARSHALL, M.P 
SAM NESBITT, M.P.P 


Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd.) 
Richelicu and Ontario 


F. R 





Apples,” which are largely exported to Great Britain. The bulk of the Com- 4 4 +. . ' . . 
pany’s output, which constitutes over 80 per cent. of the output of canned G. P GRANT (President, Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd.) 
fruits and vegetables in the Dominion of Canada, is sold under brands and o : a (Director, C. Meredith & Co., Ltd., Montrea!) 
trade marks which have been household words in Canada f twenty-fi NN Ses 
ee ee eee vpeniacealinerce cave BANKERS TO THE COMPANY.—BANK OF MONTREAL, CANADA 
; ASSETS.—The depreciated value (by the Canadian Appraisal Company, AUDITOR TO THE COMP iN} CHARLES STIFF, C.A., Hamilton, Ont 
Ltd.) of the Company's real estate, buildings, machinery, and plant, all under 7 Ege oer BANKERS FOR THIS OFFER ss se 
mortgage to the Trustees, amounts to $3,932,117, the replacement value being LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, Threadneedle Street, E.( 
$ 4,386,457 and Branches 

The surplus of liquid assets, including investments in other companies, Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street, EC 
over current liabilities, amounts to approximately $1,481,883; making total : SOLICITORS "FOR THIS OFFER. ‘ 
assets of approximately $5,415,000, exclusive of all goodwill, trade marks, Messrs. HERBERT SMITH, GOSS, KING & GREGORY, 62, London Wall, 
brands, etc. E.C. 

THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


This Form should be filled up and forwarded to THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedie Street, E.C., or any of 


their Branches, or to Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fieet Stree 


DOMINION CANNERS, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Laws of the Dominion of Canada. 
Cent. First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds 


Offer for Sale of $750,000 Six per 


t, E.C., together with a remittance for the amount payable on ‘application. 


No. A 


to Bearer at 994 per Cent. 


APPLICATION FOR PURCHASE. 


To the Directors of THE BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL CORPORATION, 
GENTLEMEN—Having paid to your Bankers £.......sc.ssccescossseseeeees 


Goccccerccccscccccccccesccosccsccesscooocooes ecescncceceses woese 


LIMITED. 


ciasasmnimmadienimaaeetn being the amount payable on application on 
First Mortgage Bonds, of the above issue I/we offer to purchase the same upon the terms and subject 


to the particulars of offer dated 20th June, 1913, and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any less amount, and to pay the further instalment due 


on acceptance as provided by the sasd particulars of offer. 
Ordinary Signature 


Name (in full)............ 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address (in full) 
Description ..... 


, 1913. 


(Please write distinctly.) 


Date 


All cheques to be made payable to Bearer, and crossed The London City and Midland Bank, Limited ; or Mesers. Hoare. 


A separate Cheque must accompany each Application. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 




















IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY A 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE NEW 
STATESMAN may we ask you seriously to consider 


the advisability of becoming one at once. 


Its circulation is already 


more than twice as large as the most sanguine of its founders anticipated. 
This shows that it meets a widely felt need. 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK OF 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 


Some of its critics have said that it is solid and dull— 
‘as dull as a privet hedge in Leeds” ; others that 
it is “too flippant,” “sacrifices too much to the 
object of being readable.” 

Some have said that its literary contents are excellent, 
but its politics weak ; others, that if only its literary 
side were a little stronger it would be the best all- 
round paper in England. 

In some quarters it has been described as “a Radical 
organ”; in others as “too much inclined to place 
faith in Tory democracy ” ; and in yet others as “a 
Labour-Socialist weekly.” 

Some of those who subscribed before publication have 
written to say that they are repenting at leisure ; 
others have written that high as were their hopes of 
it, the reality far surpasses them. 

All this shows that THE NEW STATESMAN does 
not appeal to everyone—which is equally true of every 
other really independent critical review in the world— 
but appeals to some people very strongly. We cannot tell 


WHAT YOU WILL THINK OF 
THE NEW STATESMAN. 


In the light of such conflicting testimony as we have 
quoted, we dare not positively assure you that it is the 
weekly paper you want. But it may be; and if what 
you want is well-informed and, at, the same time, 
genuinely non-party criticism of current politics and 
affairs, it probably is. But you must judge for yourself. 


One feature of THE NEW STATESMAN 

deserves your special attention—namely, its Supple- 
ments on special subjects (N.B.—A Land Supplement, 
an Irish Supplement, an Insurance Supplement, and 
a Women’s Supplement are now in course of prepara- 
tion). Also there is the regular 


“BLUE BOOK SUPPLEMENT,” 


the second number of which is included with 
this issue. The object of this Supplement— 
published monthly—is to rescue from unde- 
served obscurity the mass of interesting and 
enormously valuable information which is 
regularly being published at the public ex- 
pense, and almost as regularly overlooked ; and 
at the same time to provide Members of 
Parliament, local administrators, officials, 
political and social workers, and all others 
interested in public affairs, with a convenient 
and complete résumé of official publications. 
At present none of these publications are 
advertised, and only a very few noticed in the 
general press. The Blue Book Supplement 
contains reviews of the more important, and a 
complete classified list of all the remainder. 


CAN YOU DO WITHOUT IT? 


If not, order it from your newsagents or send an annual 
postal subscription to The Statesman Publishing Com- 
pany, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. The amount of the subscription (including 
postage) is 26s. per annum (Home), or 30s. per annum 
(Abroad). 














THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Dear SIRs, 


I wish to receive THe New SraresMan by post every week for twelve 


months commencing with the issue dated . 


$268.) herewith. 
(308. 5 


Name 
Address 


s 


( Cheque ) 
i ences fm} for 





JUNE 21, 1913 
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